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PREFACE 



My aim in writing this pamphlet was to show the condition of 
the streets of Taunton, and the habits of the people fifty or sixty 
years ago ; and also to show what changes have taken place 
since that time. It has been a pleasure to me to jot down these 
" Recollections," and I hope they may serve to while away an 
hour of some who feel an interest in the town. If I have written 
anything to amuse and interest any of my old friends, I shall feel 
more than repaid for my trouble. As I take no credit for writing 
this little pamphlet, I shall not feel annoyed by having it criti- 
cised ; my reply to my critics would be, " Do it better." However 
I must say I regret that some abler individual — one who could 
recollect mt>re, and write better than* I can — had not thought the 
subject worthy of his pen. As I do not claim the title of an 
author, I hope my faults will be overlooked and forgiven. 

EDWARD FRANCIS GOLDSWORTHY, 



Taunton, , 

December, 1883. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF TAUNTON 



BY 



AN OLD TAUNTONIAN 




JOR many years after I first opened my eyes on Taunton 
it was a quiet go-along-easy sort of town. The summer 
days and evenings were still and tranquil ; the winter 
days were dull, and the evenings dark and dismal. We had only 
a few old oil lamps in the whole town, and they were small and 
dirty, and nearly useless, as little light was emitted from them. 
The only inns having a light outside or inside their doors were 
the "Castle," the "London," the "George," and the "White 
Hart " Inns. At night it was dangerous to go about, as nearly 
the whole town was in an un macadamized state. Only the fore 
parts of the town and principal streets were paved, the back 
streets having no pavement or very little : for instance, the greater 
part of East Reach, Silver Street, Canon Street, James* Street, 
Middle Street, and North Town were nearly all pitched with flint 
stones, or very badly kept, and Shuttern was in the same con- 
dition. The streets of the town, and the people living in them, 
were very different from what they are now. 

I shall commence with East Street. First was a spirit shop 
kept by Locke ; next came Lake, the silversmith and optician 
(his son, Fred, shewed his portraits in his father's shop, several 
of which I have in my possession) ; next door lived Leaker, a 
chemist (when he removed, it was occupied by Hake, a furrier) ; 
then followed Clarke, a patten, clog and basket maker ; next was 
Treeby's bacon and cheese shop ; Mrs. Atkins, who lived next 
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door, sold everything — staylaces, candles, brooms, and coarse 
ware ; Harwill's comb and brush shop followed ; then came a 
private house (since converted into a chemist's shop) where lived 
Turle, a sheriff's officer. The three nekt shops were occupied 
by Spencer, a confectioner, Trapnell, a grocer, and Parsons, a 
currier ; then came five private residences, the occupier's names 
being Cornish, Seaward, Beadon, Lock, and Noble ; next came 
Jack Bastable's open clog, patten, and last shop ; Murrey, a baker 
lived next door ; four private houses came next, occupied by Ray, 
Jesse (commonly called "Marlin Tower,") Pinchard and Mrs. 
Charles Cornwallis Dansey ; Chilcott, a shoemaker and a great 
"Buff" man, came next; then came Hodges' general shop, 
behind which was a long, irregular court, pitched with cobbler's 
lapstones ; the " Coach and Horses," kept by Barnett, a coach- 
man ; and then came Nott, a grocer, and Charley Gray, a 
shoemaker. Just as you passed these shops the street took a 
sharp turn towards the Almshouses opposite, leaving just space 
for a carriage to pass between them. At the corner stood the 
" White Lion " Inn, kept by a man named House, or Cross. It 
stood high up, and the access to it was by a flight of stone steps. 
The yard gate looked towards the town, fronting you as you 
went up the street, and by the side of it stood an "upping 
stone " for travellers to mount their horses. Harman, a cabinet 
maker and the organist of St. Mary Magdalene, lived near ; he 
built some cottages in Tancred Street, and called them " Harmony 
Row. 

Silver Street was a dirty and a very immoral place, noted 
for the residence of a class known as " The Great Social Evil." 
The theatre was in this street ; the playing season commenced at 
the assizes and continued for several months. Mr. Lee was the 
manager ; most of the comedians lodged in the courts and alleys 
of East Reach. I once saw Charles Kean act " Othello," or 
" Richard the Third," at this theatre* 

* Lee, the manager, was a very fat old man. Herbert, his son, was a round- 
shouldered fellow of moderate height, who played Shylock, Richard ///., 
Othello, Macbeth, &c. : he was what was called " The Tragedy Man." Old 
Woods acted the Unhappy Father or Uncle ; Mrs. Woods the Unhappy 
Mother or Aunt. Kent generally took the parts of a Lord, Admiral or 
Captain ; Miss Kent, the vicious Young Lady ; Romer, that of Raker or 
Captain Chitds in " Black-Eyed Susan." When Davis took the management 
he played William, and Miss Grant Susan. Davis's brother played Young 
Meadows and such like parts. Dodsley was the melodramatic actor and singer 
and the Broken-hearted Lover. Shatford (called "Bravo Shatford") was 
the comic singer ; Shatford had a horrid squint, was rickety and knock- 
kneed. Munyard was also a comic singer, and his favourite song was " The 
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Alma Street did not then exist, but was a field with a great 
open ditch in a line with the road, with wooden railings to 
prevent people from falling into it Holway Lane (now called 
South Street) had but a few old houses and a factory in it The 
district now called " Trinity " was a green field, where equestrians 
(then called "riders") amused the public, and from whence 
balloons ascended. The fields on which the Church of England 
College and Mountlands villas are built was the old race-course. 
Most of the houses in East Reach were thatched, aqd fires 
occurred there pretty often. Carpenter's Lane (since called Bar- 
rack Street and Mount Street) had but a few houses in it, and 
Ashfield House was thep considered out of the town postal dis- 
trict Mount Terrace was not then built These fields were called 
Mount Fields, having a path running through them, with a gate 
at each end. They used to be the battle ground where both men 
and boys decided their quarrels, and at other times amused 
themselves at a game of " Rounders." On or near the site of 
the Vivary Lodge stood the " Full Moon " Inn, and near it an 
old brick house, on the site of which, or near it, was afterwards 
built the Savings Bank. Close to it was the " Hit or Miss, Luck's 
All " Inn. 

The new jail stands on the site of the old one. The latter 
has been nearly all pulled down since my recollection. On the 
site of the present butcher's shop in Shuttern stood some mean 
houses, at the end of which were steps leading down to the river 
side and to some houses on the banks of it. As you passed up 
through Shuttern, and came to this spot, you crossed a stone 
bridge, open at both sides, giving a view of the river below. In 
summer time it was nearly dry, and usually had a dead dog or 
cat, an old kettle, or spranker, lying between the stones. This 
river ran through the Grove House property (the residence of 
Colonel Pearson) and the Crescent Field. It had a weir lying 
between the Shuttern Bridge and the road leading from the 

Tater Can." Gibbings, the scene-painter, was a wet subject, and " Happy 
Dick," his scene-shifter, was always whistling. Charles Kean the younger I 
saw when I was a little boy, and had a talk with him for some time. I 
met him again in Taunton after an interval of thirty years— the alteration in 
person and pocket was very great. I cannot recollect Liston, but I recollect 
perfectly putting a pillow in myrtrousers, an old white hat on my head, an old 
umbrella under my arm, a spy-glass around my neck, and acting " Paul Pry," 
for fun. Hoskins, one of Davis's company, was a very clever fellow, with a 
good memory. He was invited to the tables of the most respectable people 
in the town, where he recited Homer and Virgil until he tired all his audience, 
except old Mr. Standert, who would take snuff, sneeze, and listen until 
Hoskins himself was hoarse. 

B8 
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" Four Alls " to Cann's Field, over which water was seen falling 
at nearly all seasons. After a thunderstorm or much rain it was 
a sight worth going to see ; the waterfall and the drooping trees 
(some of them bending nearly across the river) made it quite a 
romantic spot : it was so to me at all times, as the Crescent Field 
was not then enclosed, and was a playground for the boys of the 
town. In this field, the serge and cloth makers used to spread 
and stretch their cloths. 

Westgate Street was a piece of broken land, with several saw 
pits in it, and full of rubbish. The turnpike gate stood where the 
Eye Infirmary stands now. There were no Haines Hill villas,- 
or Wesleyan College, but only the following old houses between 
Taunton and Trull : — Wilton Lodge, the residence of Mr. Norman; 
the house now called Osborne House, the residence of General 
Cliffe ; an old house, on the left-hand side, the residence of the 
Willments (once the owners, I believe, of the Musgrove estate 
and the land upon which Belmont is built) ; Mount Nebo, the 
residence of Mr. Winslow (since pulled down) ; Broadlands, 
Wheatleigh, Highlands, Batt's House, Batt's Cottage, and Wild 
Oak. 

The road from the " Four Alls" to the corner of Cann Street 
was low, narrow and dirty. At the end of this road stood The 
Grove, the residence of Colonel Pearson. At the corner of Cann 
Street stood the "Sugar Loaf " Inn, and close to it a clapping- 
gate, which admitted you into Cann's Field, through which a 
footpath ran and took you into Bishop's Hull Road through 
another small gate. In this field stc>od a linhay and stables, and 
an open stagnant pond and ditch, over which a portion of Park 
Street is built. A long and expensive trial took place between 
the widow of Colonel Pearson and Mr. Coles, of Paul's House, to 
try whether the public had a right to pass through Cann's Field 
in any vehicle. The contention was that foot passengers alone 
had that right. I recollect seeing a bar or rope drawn across 
the road by the " Sugar Loaf" Inn, to- prevent carriages or carts 
passing through the field. The only houses between the " Sugar 
Loaf" Inn and Bishop's Hull were Henley House (afterwards a 
public-house kept by Tom Parsons), and Woodbine and Mount- 
way Cottages. 

North Town was then considered a. sort of back street — low, 
dirty and damp at all seasons of the year. It had a nasty open 
black-and-green seething ditch, which commenced from near the 
present foundry, passed on to Yarde House, then beneath the 
steps of Yarde House, and on to the entrance to French Weir 
Lane. On the other side a similar ditch commenced close to the 
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" George " Inn, and ended at the same spot, and there was another 
open ditch from Flook House (the residence of Dr. Metford) to 
Cockpit. In these ditches hundreds of ducks were to be seen and 
heard quacking all the day long; it might have been called a 
"duckery." As Salamis was known in ancient times for its ducks, 
so North Town was known in modern times for its ducks and garlic. 
The whole road over the space above-named was several feet lower 
than at present, and there was a causeway on the right-hand side 
for foot passengers. The only houses from the foot of the bridge, 
on the left-hand side, to French Weir Lane, were Yarde House 
(opposite the " George " Inn), some old cottages, and a farm house. 
" Yarde " was a grand house, the residence of Miss Halliday ; 
you crossed the ditch by a flight of stone steps, and then into the 
house through two high pillars, on the top of each was a couchant 
spaniel, life size. The vestibule was spacious, and the walls were 
covered with portraits of the Halliday family, and on the floor 
stood busts of the same family, and of noted personages. A high, 
dismal, greenish- looking wall extended from near the foot of 
North Town Bridge to Yarde House. Inside this wall was "The 
Rookery," which was a great nuisance to everybody living between 
the bridge and the " George " Inn, as the cawing of the rooks 
was incessant ; they generally commenced their noise at dawn of 
day, which prevented people from sleeping. There was no redress, 
as Miss Halliday was Lady of North Town. My grandfather, 
who lived for a time in a house this side of the "Black Horse" 
Inn, did not like his sleep broken so early by the cawing of these 
birds in the trees just over his head. The trees at that time over- 
hung the wall and ditch, and came very near to the roofs of the 
houses opposite, making the road damp and dirty, and the houses 
dark and dismal. My grandfather was determined to stop the 
noise of these rooks for once, at all events ; sb early one morning 
he loaded his scattering gun with a double charge of shot, opened 
his casement, and let fly amongst a group of the most noisy, and 
silenced half-a-dozen of them for ever. Someone, who was early 
about, heard the report, and saw smoke ascending from the 
window ; my grandfather was summoned, he acknowledged the 
murder, and was fined. Coming up through North Town, the path 
near the " Black Horse " Inn took a sharp turn, at the corner of 
which was the old Turnpike Gate House, and some other old 
houses projecting about twenty feet into the present road, leaving 
but little room for the gate between the ditch and the wall, so 
that you had to squeeze yourself sidewise through the posts at 
the turnpike door. The turnpike gate was afterwards removed 
further down the street to a house near the "Telegraph" Inn, and 
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after that to near the " Crown and Sceptre " Inn. The shop now 
occupied by Lock, the baker, stands on the site of an open black- 
smith's shop, owned by a man named Kallend, where could be 
seen and heard bellows blowing, hammering, fires blazing, sparks 
flying, and horses shying. Near was an open cooper's shop, 
belonging to a person named Baker. It was a dark and dirty 
part of the town, so much so that no lady would venture there at 
night without a man-servant and a lantern. It was frequently 
flooded in winter ere the centre arch of North Town Bridge was 
built ; and it was a common practice during the floods for people 
to take a boat at the foot of the bridge for Cockpit, or down the 
road to Staplegrove. After passing the turnpike gate house, 
and some other old houses, you came to Dr. Eve's residence : 
Bridge House. Either before or after the doctor's death a family 
by the name of Young lived there. At Tone Bridge House, 
lived Trood, a coal and general merchant. Th£ Tone bridge 
formerly had but two arches ; in the centre of the bridge was a 
high gate leading into a timber yard and dwelling house, wherein 
lived Chapman, a builder. This timber yard extended some 
way down the river, and was surrounded with walls. When the 
centre arch was built, the whole of this tongue of land was 
destroyed, the river deepened and made navigable. In the next 
house, this side of the bridge, lived Townsend, and, I think, after- 
wards Cox, the wine merchant. Where now the corn shop stands 
at the corner of James' Street, was another open blacksmith's 
shop — the owner's name was Richards — where the same ham- 
mering, bellows blowing, fires blazing and sparks flying went on, 
just as at the shop in North Town. 

The entrance to St. James' Street was very narrow ; just inside 
it stood several old thatched houses and the old " Turk's Head " 
and "White Horse" Inns. In this street lived a lot of coal 
merchants: Kingsbury, Pain, Pring, Joyce, Foxwell, and Llewellen. 
I shall have to mention these gentlemen hereafter, and the trade 
with which they were connected. 

The Priory Fields are very much altered. The path through 
them used to run to the left of the present one, towards a willow 
tree and gate, at which spot commenced a wide, open, black and 
stinking ditch. The low-lying fields were undrained, and produced 
little besides bulrushes and prickly plants. But it was then a 
much more agreeable walk ; instead of crossing the river over the 
newly-constructed bridge, the path used to run around the Obridge 
cottage and gardens, crossing over two bridges and two weirs, 
and then over the locks. 

East Street was the great thoroughfare from London to Exeter, 
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and was the business street of the town. All the mail and other 
coaches, also the carriers , waggons, passed through it. Next to 
the Alms Houses lived Mrs. Remnant ; and close by was Jacobs, 
the coachbuilder ; Bartlett, a plumber ; and Stephens, a boot 
maker. The old " Phoenix " Inn, kept by Gill, was a very ancient 
looking inn ; it had a balcony or gallery in the front of it, or in 
the yard, On the site of the present chandler's and cabinet 
maker's shops stood two old peaked houses, one inhabited by 
Parsons, and the other by Tom Fickus, a carver and gilder ; and 
adjoining was the "Swan" Inn, kept by Jones. At the corner 
was Billet's house, and next Welsh's, the surgeon. The space 
between Fickus' shop on one side, and Billet's house on the other, 
was called " The Opening," after passing which, to enter Poole's 
garden, you had to go through a covered passage belonging to 
some old cottages ; further up was Poole's house and garden, which 
extended to Mount Lane, all of which is now called Billet Street. 
The workshops now belonging to Steevens were then tenements, in 
one of which lived a schoolmistress named Dyer, who taught me 
my A, B, C. Next to Welsh's house came two old houses : in one 
lived a barber named Holburd, and in the other a stay maker 
named' Mason. The " London " Inn is not much altered in 
appearance ; the only thing new about it is the portico. There 
were a lot of old houses standing on the site of what is now called 
Cheapside. At the very corner, facing the " London " Inn, and 
looking up through East Street, stood a farrier's and blacksmith's 
shop belonging to Sammy Warman, which was black, stinking 
and dirty, with fires blazing, bellows blowing, and the hammer 
and anvil going all day long. At night it gave light to all around 
and some distance up through East Street. This shop was a 
very useful if not an ornamental one, as it was the place where 
the coach horses and traveller's horses were shod. After Warman's 
shoeing forge, and the old houses standing near the " London " 
Inn were pulled down, Cheapside was built on the site : the 
tradesmen first occupying the shops were — Stephens, a draper ; 
Steevens, a grocer ;" Tommy Hill* a mercer and tailor ; Britty 
North, a wine merchant ; and Dinham, a shoemaker. The old 
dwellers in Cheapside were — Sammy Warman, and Jones, of the 
" Swan " Inn. This inn, the stables, and Dinham's, the shoe- 
maker's shop, occupied the whole site of what is now called 
Cheapside. The arrival and departure of the North Devon and 
the Bridport Mails, and other coaches, was the great event of 

* This Tommy Hill mounted the Royal Arms over his door. It was said he 
had sewn a button on a garment belonging to some one of the Royal family. 
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the day ; you would see the tradesmen at their shop doors, with 
their aprons and straw hats, taking the greatest interest in 
changing and putting to. The horn would blow, and off they 
would go, and all was quiet again/ The coachmen and guards 
were men of great importance, and also great drinkers. The 
description of Mr. Weller, sen., would serve very frell to describe 
most of them. Their names were Ashton, Hatchwell, Stevens, 
Moore, Lindsay, Fidler, Curtis, Johnson, Burnett, andXlarke* 

The corner of Paul Street was not so wide as at present ; it 
was just as much trouble to get Brice's eight-horse waggons 
round the corner as to get a menagerie of wild beasts into Castle 
Green through the Castle archway, or through the old narrow 
road by the " Winchester Arms." There were many old houses 
between the corner of Paul Street and the " White Hart " Inn ; 
some are still standing, others have been pulled down. The cor- 
ner shop was kept by Bruford, a druggist and hop dealer ; next 
was Jeboult's china shop ; Warren, a confectioner, next ; a har- 
ness makers shop came next ; then the original Stuckey's 
Banking Establishment; then Kellow, a mercer; then Dommett's 
hardware shop; adjoining was Badcock's Banking Establishment; 
and Horsey's large drug shop came next. Near were one or two 
old peaked houses ; one of them was a hatter's shop, kept by 
Slocombe ; the upper rooms of this house projected several feet 
over the shop, affording shelter from sun and rain. Abraham, 
the jeweller, came next ; and then a draper's shop, kept by an 
old Taunton family named Bowditch. Mrs. Bowditch was a 
very handsome old lady, and was the grandmother of Lady 
Wheatstone, wife of Sir Charles Wheatstone. Her son Jim was 
said to be very much like George the fourth. I have a three- 
quarter size portrait of this old lady, painted by Ponsford, of 
Exeter, in 1821. Four other old houses, still standing, were oc- , 
cupied by Blackmore, a confectioner ; Barnes, a stationer ; Turle, 
a grocer ; Allen, saddler ; and Martin, a druggist. There were 
many old houses in the town at that time with half doors (that 
"is a door opening half way down from the top), on the lower part 
of which the old people were often seen leaning over and chatting 
with their friends. The last two doors of this kind I recollect 

*The coaches running through Taunton, and driven by the coachmen 
above-mentioned, were the "North Devon," the "Bridport Mail," the 
"Velocity," "Tarn O'Shanter," "Exquisite," "Nonpareil," and others. Old 
Clarke, who kept the " Old Angel " Inn, had driven the Judges to Church 
and to the old Assize Courts, for twenty consecutive years ; when unable to 
do so any longer, he was succeeded by Harry Hatchwell, as fine a fellow as 
ever adorned a judge's hammer-cloth. 
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were at Allen's, the saddler, and at the old " Crown and Sceptre " 
Inn. The " White Hart " Inn stood at the corner, just as it did 
in Monmouth's time. Many anecdotes, and some doubtful stories 
are related about this inn, both by historians and by the inhabi- 
tants of Taunton. All the lower part of this house is now very 
unlike the old ; the upper rooms projected several feet over the 
lower ones, the recesses being enclosed by very strong wooden 
railings. I have a good drawing of this inn as it then stood. 
At that time Featherstone was the proprietor ; it was afterwards 
kept by a person named Manning, who murdered O'Connor, and 
afterwards by Vile. 

The "George" Hotel is looking just as it did fifty or sixty 
years ago. Just beyond the "George" Hotel was Snell's waggon- 
yard and' stables ; near this was Tom Burton's (afterwards Day's) 
pawnshop ; and some way up the street was Granger's pawnshop, 
the access to whi£h was by a flight of steps. Mary Street is not 
much altered beyond the removal of some old thatched houses 
at the top of Paul Street. On the other side of High Street, at 
the top of the street lived Mr. R. Meade, the solicitor ; close by 
lived Pollard, the builder. Willcox kept the " Full Moon " Inn, 
and Joseph Clarke sold ready-made clothes ; Oaten kept the 
" Three Mariners," and Parkhouse the " Green Dragon" ; next 
came Parkhouse, the gunsmith; Granger, the painter, and Cornish, 
the cooper ; Leonard, the draper ; Dyer, who kept the " Crown 
Inn"; Sheppard, the cabinet maker, and Carpenter, the grocer. 
Near was the " Bell " Inn, one of the old style of hostelries now 
fast disappearing; this inn was kept by Mrs. Reeves and her lovely 
daughters. The old " Saracen's Head," another old inn in High 
Street, has also disappeared. At the corner of this street was 
what was then called " Hunt's Court," where an old lady, always, 
dressed in the style of our great grandmothers, sold oranges, nuts, 
and apples, which she displayed on a table just at the entrance. 
This court (now called Bath Place) was very narrow, with houses 
on both sides and very near each other. At the bottom of it, 
close to the archway, was an open drain, wherein all the abomi- 
nations from the courts in High Street and the Crescent houses 
were seen passing down. This drain had nothing but a very 
unsafe door (generally open) to prevent people from falling into 
it. It was a rough and dirty court, having only a narrow strip 
of pavement in the middle, with flint stones on one side, and 
flint stones and a dirty gutter on the other. In this court lived 
a lot of chairmen, the Holes, Houses, and Preddys; Billy Upham, 
the postman ; two bakers and a greengrocer ; Sally Allen, a 
laundress, and Phil Rodber, the surgeon. At the further end of 
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this court was the " Four Alls " inn, still standing, and at that 
time kept by the present landlady's grandfather — Oram. A court 
called " Noah's Ark " was at the corner of the Crescent, adjoin- 
ing Risdon House. In this court was what was called a "Tithing 
Pump": it was close to you as you passed down the court. 
In frosty weather the ice would increase in the trough and fill it, 
till the water would flow over it and across the court : at such 
times you had to "mind your eye" and your occiput. At the 
entrance of Hunt's Court, in Fore Street, was a stationer's shop, 
kept by a nice old gentleman named Poole, who wore powder.* 
Then came a dirty chandler's shop, kept by Bob Bucknell, in the 
rear of which there was a candle and soap manufactory, which 
emitted horrid smells only equalled by the East Street establish- 
ment of the same kind. A few doors below was a draper's shop, 
and a Medical Hall, kept by Ridler, who was a relation of Phil 
Rodber, the handsome doctor and amateur pugilist. The entrance 
to the "Old Angel" is not much altered. Next to it was a large 
ironmonger's shop, kept by George Cox. The two next houses 
had peaked fronts ; in one of them lived a haberdasher named 
Richardson, and in the other a gunsmith (a relation of mine) 
named Goldsworthy, Poole and Kinglake's Bank came next, 
then some old houses, on the site of which the Institution and 
new Markets are built. The names and trades of these old in- 
habitants were Dibble, a shoe maker ; Betty Embrey, a seller of 
lollipops ; Savage, a bookseller, (who was afterwards librarian 
of the Institution) ; Way, a mercer ; Cox, an ironmonger, (the 
father of the late Serjeant Cox) ; Fearncombe's straw hat shop ; 
Goodwin, a silversmith, and Shfcppard's Bank. When the present 
jeweller's shop was built it was called "Peachey's Monument." 
The butchers' shambles formerly stood in rows upon the Parade, 
from south to north. The Fish Market was close under the 
Guildhall windows, and it was not an uncommon thing to see 
fishwomen quarrelling and fighting within hearing of their 
" worships." 

The old College School was then a school for the sons of 
gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood, and was something 

* A person who never saw an old printing press can have no idea what 
slow work printing was. The type having been placed on the " bed " of the 
press, the paper intended for the impression was laid on a parchment- covered 
flap, called a tympan ; after beating the type with leather pads (very much 
like small buffers), charged with printer's ink, the flap was lowered upon the 
type. The u bed," with type, " tympan," and paper, was run in underneath a 
plate of iron, which was then brought down upon it by pulling a lever. The 
pressure having thus been given, the "bed" was brought out, the flap tjirown 
back, and the bill pulled off. 
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like a school ; when the boys went to church on Sundays they 
reached nearly from one end of Hammet Street to the other. 
Many of the boys who went there to school are now grey-headed 
and are grandfathers. 

The ground now used for a portion of the Cattle Market was 
then the kitchen garden belonging to the " Castle " Inn. The 
road near the " Winchester Arms " Was very narrow, as was the 
road near the " Gazette" office. Barrett's shoeing forge lay between 
them. The place now called " Tangier " was a field, and was 
called " Rats' Island," without a house, or Gas works, or any 
building upon it. French Weir fields were very unlike what they 
are now, and the bed of the river is much altered. 

The " Castle Inn " was a different place to what we see it now. 
It faced the present Corn Exchange ; and was entered by a 
flight of stone steps which projected some way on the pavement. 
The court yard was a fine specimen of olden times ; it had an 
open gallery running partly around it, into which the bedroom 
doors opened. I have often heard Wheedle, the traveller for 
Sharper & Co., of Bristol, half dressed, calling the " Sam Weller " 
of these days (whose name was Best) for his shaving water and 
boots, and at other times discussing the state of the weather with 
Diddler, of Birmingham, at the other end of the gallery. Jim 
Hollier, the head ostler, was usually seen and heard halloing to 
the other ostlers, or talking to Best about Day and Martin's 
blacking, or with Lock, the waiter. Long Jim Saunders, chubby- 
faced Bill Miller, bandy-legged Jack Stradling, and rueful- 
looking Bob Callard, the postboys, dressed in yellow jackets, 
buckskin breeches, and boots, were seen chatting and joking with 
Betsy Callard, the chambermaid, or taking their morning draught 
of " hot with ginger." The gutter in a line with the street, was 
not covered over ; in wet weather it had five or six feet of shallow 
water, through which the coaches and horses dashed and splashed 
on arriving at or leaving the " Castle."* The proprietress of this 
inn was Mrs. Sweet, and it was afterwards kept by Miss Sweet. 

* A very laughable affair took place at the steps of this inn, in which the 
writer of these lines, when a little boy, played the principal part. At the 
time I am speaking of, there lived nearly opposite the " Castle " Inn, in a 
private house with very high windows, two old maiden ladies by the name 
of Foy. This house has since been converted into a shop, and is now in- 
habited by Midelton, the tobacconist. One of the amusements of myself 
and other boys was to push each other up to these Jadies' windows, to grin 
and make faces. Whilst I was making one of these faces — such a face as 
would have frightened almost any lone woman out of her senses — I heard a 
great noise, rattling of carriages and cracking of whips, and saw several 
carriage-and-fours dash through the shallow gutter and stop at the " Castle " 
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As you turned into North Street the first house was the 
" Castle Tap," which was frequented by coachmen, guards, post- 
boys, and market people. This Tap was kept by Jim Saunders, 
who went to the tap so often that at last Death tapped him 
upon his shoulder. Close to this Tap was a little saddler's shop, 
the access to which was by several steps ; it belonged to a Mr. 
Porter. He was the owner of a talking parrot, who called every 
man with a light coat " A miller ! a miller ! a rogue !" Next 
to this was Salter's shoemak'ing shop, where might have been 
seen, sitting behind their master, half-a-dozen apprentices, 
according to age, all hard at work : next came Bishop, a printer, 
There was a large china shop near, the owner of which was 
Banfield. Next door was Tom Hucklebridge's plumbing and 
glazing shops ; and adjoining, Richard and Stephen Reeves' 
coach manufactory, which included the present shop used for 
that purpose, and the adjoining furniture shop. Next came 
Thresher, a mercer, and Armstrong, a grocer. In Mill Lane 
lived Hall, a painter (now Shattock), and Welch, a dyer. At 
Tone House resided Stone, a retired shoemaker, and near the 
Mills lived Davey, the brewer ancl miller. Coming out of Mjll 
Lane, on the left lived Ben Rees, a barber, who had a white pole 
with a red fillet painted in a spiral manner around it. Next 
door lived his brother, Jim Rees, a shoemaker, then came an 
open cooper's shop x the owner of which answered to the name of 
Charley Bond. The " Fleur de Lis " was next door, kept by 
Pidgeon. This inn has since been pulled down and rebuilt : it 
formerly stood some way further back than it does now, and was 
pitched in front. It was called " The Jackass Tavern," and was 
where the Broom Squires put up. You could often see as many 
as fifteen or twenty jackasses tied up at a time in front of this 
inn door. These donkeys came into the town from Broomfield 
loaded with brooms, then much used in stables and gardens. 
Next door lived Turle, a barber and fiddler, Stevens, a harness 

Inn door. The tradesmen were out at their doors, or running towards the 
" Castle." I ran across the road, jumped over the gutter, and was one of 
the first to arrive at the steps. I have already said that one or two of these 
steps occupied a part of the footway and had no railing, and I soon found 
myself pushed over the steps by the crowd behind. Just at that moment 
Donna Maria, Queen of Portugal, alighted, her dress nearly covered me over, 
and I was nearly overpowered by an odour which I have since thought must 
have been a compound of musk and rhodondelitia. One of the Dons of her 
escort gave me such a look as I shall never forget. It is a rare thing now to 
see a carriage-and-four in Taunton ; but I well recollect seeing the Carews 
and other old families driving their carriage-and-four in and stopping at 
tradesmen's doors. 
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maker, and Mrs. Newberry, a buckskin breeches maker. This 
Mrs. Newberry was noted for taking a quantity of snuff. She 
did a large trade in making buckskin breeches for men and boys; 
and what appears to us now to be a very funny thing she kept 
a stall on the Parade on market days, which stall was surrounded 
partly by a curtain, within which she took her customers to try 
on their " leathers." Joe French, a * wet subject ', was her cutter. 
Next came Warren, a confectioner and old book seller, named 
" Taffy " from his wearing a beard * On the other side of Mill 
Bow lived Hitchcock, a confectioner, who was moreover a Quaker, 
and usually called " Obadiah." His shop was fifteen or twenty 
feet further back than the, present shop, and you had to walk 
over rough flint stones to reach his shop door. Hammers coal 
yard came next, Near lived Holburd, a barber and* clerk of St. 
Mary Magdalene's Church. Then came Badcock's (late Dodd's) 
coal yard, the Savings Bank was next door, the manager's name 
being Harwood, and Miss Pearce, a milliner (afterwards Wood- 
ward), adjoined. On the other side of the horse pond lived 
Gregory, a corn merchant. In the house on the bridge (now 
occupied by Mrs. Goodland), lived Cox the wine merchant, &c, 
or a Mrs. Townsend. 

Coming up North Street on the same side, you had to pass 
through posts by the side of Oliver Leigh's grocery shop. Next 
to Leigh lived Aaron Smetham, an auctioneer and tailor, then 
came Besley's " Duke of Wellington " Inn. In the adjoining 
large house lived Dr. Blake, the founder of the Taunton and 
Somerset Hospital. This house looks much as it did fifty years 
ago, but at that time it had posts and chains in front of it some 
way out into the road. I think it very likely that originally 
trees grew between the house and the posts ; it was all pitched 
with flint stones long since my recollection. From Dr. Blake's 
house to the bottom of North Street, from the " Turk's Head " 
in James's Street, and from the bridge, there was a considerable 
fall towards the Horse Pond, and it was a common occurrence 
during the floods to be ferried across from either of these places 

* A man wearing a beard was then thought to be a Jew or some out- 
landish individual, and was a great curiosity. The inhabitants were almost 
afraid of him, and would close their doors. The women would squeal, and 
the boys keep at a safe distance. We now see men, however unsuitable to 
their features, wear beards, which make some of them (rejoicing in cock or 
celestial noses and small chins) look more like Skye terriers than men. 
Little men, measuring about five feet, wear beards a foot long, which they 
think make them look more manly ; whereas they are laughed at for 
wearing such a disproportionate lot of hair, and compared to a mop handle 
with two heads. 
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to the bridge, and when you got on the bridge I fancy the wind 
was more gusty than at present. My father had a new " Tile " 
(hat) blown off his head into the river. My dad used to say, 
that his tile was 

Like a snow flake falling on the river 
Seen for a moment, then lost for ever. 

The road was kept low at the parts I have mentioned, so as to 
allow Mr. Davey's waggons and carts to pass gradually down to 
the Horse Pond and through it to his yard on the opposite side 
of the river. After an expensive law suit with " Obadiah " he 
obtained the right of passing to his yard through Mill Bow. 
The bridge and its vicinity was fifty years ago the liveliest part 
of the town, as both coal and goods were brought by water and 
unloaded there. About one hundred men were employed in this 
business and were some of the roughest and coarsest lot in the 
whole town. When the river was low there was a difficulty 
about getting the barges up to the yards : when that was the case 
all the boaties (including " Burpool Tom " and " The Devil M ), 
united in pulling, cursing, swearing, and thrashing their horses, 
and would call the boat they were pulling horrid names which 
would shock the present generation. It was no uncommon 
occurrence to see them stop in the midst of their pulling and haul- 
ing, and fight like bulldogs. What with blood and smut they 
looked like devils incarnate. No one thought it worth their 
while to interfere or stop them. The merchants who employed 
these men were Badcock, Davey, Hammet, Kingsbury, Lock, 
Stone, Trood, Ball, Joyce, Llewellen, Potter, Foxwell, Pring, and 
Pain. I once saw Jim Scott, an American diver jump from a 
ladder fifty or sixty feet high into the deepest part of the Tone, 
close to the bridge. I heard afterwards he did it once too often, 
and broke his neck. Next to Dr. Blake was Young's corn shop. 
Whitmash's waggon yard and stables occupied the site on which 
the Independent Chapel and Schoolrooms are built. At the 
entrance to this yard, in the house still standing, lived a coach- 
builder named Reeves. Then Slocombe, a shoemaker, next 
door was Newton's open cooper's shop. The " Half Moon " 
Inn kept by Green looks much as it did when I first knew it, 
excepting the lower part of it which is slightly altered. Brice, 
the corn merchant, lived next door. Baldwin, who sold toys, 
came next, and Chapman, a shoemaker, adjoined. The "Spread 
Eagle," kept by Tite, was next door. The next house was an 
old peaked one which was afterwards pulled down and a new 
one built, the first occupier being Oliver Leigh. Shattock, a 
plumber and glazier, Joyce, a druggist, Hodges, a shoemaker. 
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Fickus, a confectioner, and Bath's huckster's shop, followed. 
The " Bear" Inn was kept by Sergeant Manning. Next came a 
house with steps, where lived Welsh, the surgeon, and next came 
Hare's the painters and house agents. The old " Nag's Head " 
with a horse's head and shoulders painted on a sign, was next 
door. This inn was quite a curiosity, the lower rooms standing 
out some feet beyond the bedrooms above. The " Bristol " Inn 
was then kept by Bennett ; Stone, a shoemaker, and Sweet, who 
I think was an ironmonger, came next. Clarke, the harness 
maker lived next door: you had to mount four or five stone steps 
(some of them projecting on the footway) before you entered 
his shop. Gillard, a shoemaker, Upham, a hatter, Piper, a per- 
fumer, Hitchcock, a druggist, the Misses Foy (a private house, 
since converted into a tobacconist's), Kingsbury, a perfumer and 
toy dealer, and Bunter, a mercer, followed. 

Hammet Street is looking much as it did in the year 1820. It 
was then principally inhabited by gentry or those who had made 
fortunes in trade. The names of the people living there were 
Cox, Musgrave, Millington, Barnes, Mills, Douglas, Bidgood, 
Leversedge, Ditcher, Bluett, Franklin, Leigh, Liddon, and 
Constable ; in Church Square, Moor, Miles, Bluett, and 
Trenchard. I recollect the dinner given under the archway in 
Hammet Street on the Coronation day of George the Fourth. 

Returning again into Fore Street : — next to Bluett's (the 
grocer), at the corner of Hammet Street, was Townsend's drapery 
establishment ; next door Henderson, the mercer ; and adjoining, 
Wright's grocery shop, and Miss Norris, milliner. Then came 
Daniel Hearn's drapery shop ; and next door, Collard's hat 
shop. Quaker Mullett's shop for fancy articles was close by, 
and also Lendon's shop, the silversmith. Behind Lendon's lived 
Gooding, an auctioneer. Two old peaked front houses came 
next ; one inhabited by a tinman, named Haviland, and the 
other by a jeweller, named Sutton. One of these houses was 
very dilapidated, and fell into the street on a Saturday afternoon. 
A tobacconist's and stationer's shop, kept by Toms (since then 
rebuilt and now occupied by Messrs. Barnicott and Son), was a 
very old one, the floor of which was much lower than the pave- 
ment. At his door was a figure in full Highland costume, taking 
a pinch of Scotch snuff. This shop was formerly kept by the 
Joggetts, whose son Jacob married a Jewess, named Champante, 
He built Belmont (now the residence of John Marshall, Esq.), 
on the Trull road, and took his wife's name, and was known as 
Jacob Joggett Champante. Next to Toms's were several old 
houses ; in one lived a cutler, named Alexander ; in another, 
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Sander, a hosier ; in another, Hathaway, a corn dealer. Old 
Hathaway was a very excitable old fellow ; he wore a black 
and white straw hat, and his dress was the colour of his sacks. 
You could never tell whether he was in the shop or not until you 
entered ; at night it was impossible, as he burnt a small dip, the 
wick of which was generally two inches long. The boys used to 
drive him almost crazy by shooting peas at his windows after 
dark. Next came West, a spirit merchant ; and further on 
some maiden ladies, named House, who sold staylaces, cotton, 
and red pockethandkerchiefs ; and next door lived Stevens, a 
cobbler. Then came the " Little Angel " Inn, kept by a very 
respectable family, named Beadon, where I and many others, 
now dead, learnt dancing from Monsieur Diot. Next door was 
a chandler's shop, in the rear of which candles and soap were 
manufactured. On " melting days " the smell was so sickening 
that people were obliged to shut their doors and windows, and 
stop their noses. Gadd was the proprietor of this shop of 
delightful odours. Another soap and candle manufactory 
existed in East Street, kept by Parsons, which surpassed the 
above in producing horrid smells. The two next houses to 
Gadd's were occupied by Barker, a man who sold red and yellow 
plush waistcoats, and by Powell, a leather cutter. 

The above is a pretty fair picture of the houses and streets of 
Taunton when I was a boy. In addition you must fancy a row 
of carts standing on market days in front of tradesmen's doors 
and windows, extending from the " Little Angel " Inn, in East 
Street, some way into Fore Street, and again from the " Bristol " 
Inn to the bottom of North Street on both sides, and the same 
thing in High Street, opposite, below and above every public 
house. The difficulty in crossing the streets at these places was 
as great as we now. experience at the Green way Crossing at 
Fairwater. 

There was one good thing we had in those days, namely, a 
nice clear stream of water running through the gutters of the 
town, from East Gate to the bottom of North Street, and from 
the top of High Street to the same place. Winter's stream 
issued from under a covered archway at the corner of "Silver 
Street, close to where the pump now stands. This became two 
streams : one flowed down the same side of the street from 
whence it issued, passing the " London " Inn, at which place in 
wet weather it became a wide and shallow stream, through which 
the Mail coaches and horses dashed and splashed to reach the 
Inn door. The stream then passed on to the front of the 
" White Hart," where it fell into a large iron grating with a loud 
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hollow noise. The other branch of this stream must have passed 
underground, as it appeared on the other side of the street, 
somewhere near the " Coach and Horses," and flowed down the 
street, along Fore Street, crossing Hammet Street, where it 
became wide and shallow, through North Street, and fell into a 
large grating near Dr. Blake's house, and thence underground 
into the Tone. The Millwall (or Poolwall) stream issued like 
the above from under a covered gutter at the top of High Street, 
close to the offices of Mr. Richard Meade, the solicitor. One 
branch of it went underground and appeared near the pump, and 
washed that side of the street, falling into a large grating at the 
bottom, close to the corner. The main stream ran down High • 
Street, passing the "Old Angel" Inn and the " Castle" Inn, at 
which spot it became wide and shallow, as I have already saidk 
It then passed on through North Street, and fell into another 
grating at the bottom. I well recollect these streams, as it was a 
pastime with boys of my own age to sail our paper boats in them 
from East Gate and the top of High Street to tfie bottom ot 
North Street, which to us was a very exciting affair, as our boats 
were often stopped by stones, or got aground. I have often 
thought of it since, that there was just as much uncertainty as 
to whose boat arrived first at the bottom of North Street as of 
Lord Bridport's and Mr. Elton's snails creeping out of the basin. 
Had any one the right of diverting these streams from their old 
channels? I well recollect the six "tithing pumps," as they were 
called, which were common to all. One was in East Street, one 
in Magdalene Lane, one in Hunt's Court (now called Bath Place), 
and one at the top of High Street (the only one now remaining) : 
two were in North Street, one of these being nearly opposite the 
"Castle" Inn, and the other lower down, on the opposite side of 
the street. 

In these days the roads were watered by " Pumpy Allen " in a 
very simple way, but not in a satisfactory one. He did it in the 
following manner : throwing a wad of strawf, on which he placed 
a brick', into the running gutter, he soon had a little pond ; using 
a long pole to which was attached a sort of small coal scuttle, 
with this primitive article he threw the water over the roads — and 
very often into passing carriages, carts, and against pedestrians. 

All the Churches and Chapels have undergone great alterations, 
both inside and out. Paul's Meeting was a plain substantial- 
looking edifice, far superior to the present nondescript. The 
inside was plain and simple, and the dress of the congregation 
corresponded. They had a worthy pastor in the person of the 

Rev. T. Luke. 

c • 
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The Unitarian Chapel looks inside much as it did fifty years 
ago, but considerable alterations have lately been made in the 
front 

The Temple Chapel is all new, and so is the congregation, 
with but few exceptions. The old chapel was a dreary place, 
and badly lit ; the preachers were no doubt honest and truthful 
men, as a body, but neither learned nor eloquent. The females 
of the congregation wore large coal-scuttle bonnets, drab dresses 
and modest caps, and they had a quiet, demure and simple look. 
The men wore broad-brimmed hats and long coats, in imitation 
of the founder of their denomination. 

Old Mr. French, (a gentleman whom in after life I had much 
reason for respecting), was one Sunday evening about to put me 
into the coal-hole below, for shooting peas during service. 

My father used to relate the following story about this chapel. 
Shuttern was very dark at night, as I have said before. It so hap- 
pened one evening, after one of the preachers had been expounding 
the Word and was then at prayers, a dead silence at that moment 
prevailing throughout the chapel, a tremendous noise and crash 
were heard, and a lot of broken glass fell among the congrega- 
tion. Some said one thing, and others said another, but nearly 
all were paralyzed. At last the boldest took heart and looked 
for the cause of the disturbance, and soon discovered about a 
shilling's-worth of coppers with' the broken glass : the cause of 
the crash was apparent, and suspicion fell on one of the outsiders 
of the North Devon Coach, passing at the time. A great deal 
of sport used to be made of Wesleyans when I was a boy ; they 
were called " Methodists," which was a name used in anything 
but a complimentary sense. The female worshippers at this 
Chapel were known by the simplicity of their dress ; but I now 
hear that ladies go there to study the fashions. If Wesley could 
witness what is called modern Wesleyanism he would shade his 
eyes and rivers of water would run down his cheeks. But the 
departure of this congregation from their simple mode of worship 
is not confined to them alone ; we see it more or less in all Non- 
conformist congregations. The following paragraph is taken 
from The Life of Gladstone, our Prime Minister : — " The present 
movement in favour of Ritual is not confined to Ritualists, neither 
is it confined even to Churchmen. It has been (when all things 
are considered) quite as remarkable amongst Nonconformists and 
Presbyterians. Not because they formerly had none, but because 
their system appeared to have been devised and adjusted in 
order to prevent its introduction and to fix upon it, even in liming 
the aspect of a flagrant departure from first principles. Chapels 
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now have their crosses, their organs, richly painted architecture, 
steeples, stained windows, elaborate chanting, &c, &c." 

The venerable old tower of St. James' is gone, and the interior 
of the church is much altered. New galleries have been erected, 
and the pulpit moved from one place to another half-a-dozen 
times since my recollection ; the churchyard has also been en- 
larged and consecrated. After the ceremony of consecration a 
simple-minded parishioner, named Vile, took a lump of the earth 
into his hand and remarked, " It did look different? After much 
expense had been incurred in fruitless endeavours to repair the 
old tower, which became the more ruinous the more it was 
touched, a vestry meeting was held the 3rd of February ^ 1870 
when the following resolution .(moved by the Rev. W.T. Redfern, 
Vicar, and seconded by H. J. Penny, Esq.,) was carried : " That 
the tower be taken down to the foundations and rebuilt." The 
following gentlemen formed the working committee appointed to 
carry out the above resolution : Rev. W. T. Redfern, Vicar, H. J. 
Penny, Esq., Henry Liddon, Esq., A. Malet, Esq., R. H. Sears, 
Esq., G. Gillett, Esq., Dr. Cordwent, and Mr. Kingsbury. There 
were others nominated tp serve on the committee but they never 
attended. Of the above, Mr. H. J. Penny and Mr. R. H. Sears 
were the churchwardens, and they continued in office until the 
tower was rebuilt. 

It was determined that the new tower should be a fac-simile of 
the old one, and that J. H. Spencer, Esq. should be the architect. 
By him, and under his supervision, plans and measurements of 
the old tower were made. Mr. John Spiller was chosen as the 
builder, and his estimate of £3,072 for the rebuilding was 
accepted. The old tower was taken down, and the first stone of 
the new one was laid on the 26th July, 1 871, by Lady Anna Eliza 
Mary Gore-Langton, daughter of the second Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos,* K.G., and wife of William Henry Powell Gore- 
Langton, Esq., M.P., of Newton Park, and West Hatch, Somerset. 
Her ladyship was supported by a numerous body of gentry, 
clergy, and others, and the proceedings terminated with a public 
luncheon, at which Arthur Malet, Esq., of Pyrland Hall, presided, 
supported by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese (Lord Arthur 
Hervey), W. H. P. Gore-Langton, Esq., M.P., the Bailiffs of the 
borough, the Vicar, the rest of the committee, and many others. 

The committee laboured with untiring assiduity until the com- 
pletion of the new tower, which was formally opened on Wednes- 
day, the 9th of June, 1875, by Lady Anna Gore-Langton, after 
a sermon preached by Lord Arthur Hervey, the Bishop of the 

Diocese. 

c 2 
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The chief contributors were Mr. Gore-Langton, M.P., (£500,) 
and Sir Alexander Acland Hood, Bart, (;£ioo,) who also gave the 
stone of which the tower was rebuilt. A bazaar, held during the 
rebuilding of the tower, realised £793 14s. 5d. The total expendi- 
ture amounted to £4,002 5s. sd. The East window is the gift 
of the Liddon family. The West window is to the memory of 
many members of the Yea family, formerly of Pyrland Hall. 

I just recollect witnessing two remarkable funerals — one at 
this Church, and another at St. Mary Magdalene's. The one at 
St. James' was that of Mrs. Jane Yea, of Pyrland Hall, who was 
buried by torchlight. It was a very grand and impressive 
ceremony. You must fancy a dark and gloomy night, a black 
hearse and mourning coaches, horses with black trappings and 
high nodding plumes, and the whole procession lit by torches 
held above the heads of men on horseback. The raising and 
lowering of these flambeaux made the shadows of the people who 
were walking in the street on each side appear as if chasing each 
other along the fronts of the houses, and flying over the roofs. 
Those who saw that funeral must remember the gloomy and 
solemn aspect of the streets and the awe-striking effect in the 
church and churchyard ; indeed the whole scene must be 
indelibly impressed on their minds. The other funeral was at 
the Church of St. Mary Magdalene. It was that of -a Lincoln- 
shire giant, named Sewell, who was totally blind. He lodged 
with a carpenter, named Luxton, living in Church Square. There 
he was taken ill, with no friends or relatives to take care of 
him ; but a kind-hearted tradesman (Mr. John Bluett) had him 
taken care of, and paid his funeral expenses. The crowd was 
very great to see the interment of the blind giant, which took 
place on the north side of the tower, where his long grave was 
seen for many years. 

I also witnessed an event of commercial importance to the 
town of Taunton, namely, the opening of the Bridgwater and 
Tiverton Canal. It was a day of snow, sleet and rain. I went 
to see it with one of my big brothers, and was obliged to put my 
hands alternately into the pockets of his trousers to keep them 
from freezing. It was intended to be a gay day, but there was 
not a bit of gaiety or cheerfulness about the whole affair. The 
first boat that came up this canal was called the " Mary Ann 
Joyce." 

I will now endeavour to describe the neighbourhood around 
the Church of St. Mary Magdalene. It was very different from 
what we see it now. Church Square, Whirligig Lane, and 
Magdalene Lane were all pitched with flint stones : so was the 
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roadway in Hammet Street. At the entrance to Magdalene 
Lane, at the corner (now a tailor's shop), was the Post Office, 
where an old lady,. a Miss Daw, did all the duties of the office 
and old Billy Upham, who walked badly on his feet, carried out 
all the letters at such uncertain times as thef roads, wind, and 
weather permitted the mails to arrive. The Post Office was 
some time afterwards removed to the Middle of Hammet Street, 
and a young lady employed to help the old one. The present Post 
Office originally had a garden and railing fronting the Church, 
corresponding with the other on the opposite corner. Next to 
the Post Office lived a Miss Miles, and afterwards Lieut. Moore. 
The two next houses were inhabited by a carpenter, named 
Luxton ; Fowler, a mason ; and a plumber and glazier, named 
Horsey. The workhouse came next, with its iron gate and iron- 
barred windows ; and Messrs. Beadon's offices adjoined. Crock- 
ford's school was in Church Square, where I received abundance 
of caning and but little instruction. I think Crockford must 
have had quite a relish for caning us boys, as he used to cane us 
(as far as we could perceive) without the slightest cause. After 
thrashing us he would rub his hands, stiver up his shoft hair, and 
look quite angelic. He was very fond of talking about Jehovah, 
so we named him " Jehovah." This Crockford was the father 
of the editor or publisher of the "Law Times." The other 
two houses on the opposite side of the square were inhabited by 
the three Misses Bluett and Mr. Trenchard, the solicitor. The 
street now called Magdalene Street was very narrow and pitched 
with flint stones, and had here and there holes and uneven places. 
A cart passing over this road, or Hammet Street, on a quiet night 
could be heard half-way over the town. This road commenced 
nearly opposite the present schoolmaster's private door, and was 
but about ten feet wide, barely sufficient for a cart to pass, and 
any conveyance could not go far beyond the " Masons' Arms." 
The view into the churchyard was totally obstructed by a nasty 
old wall which reached to the end of the churchyard. Many of 
the headstones and monuments now close to the railing were 
formerly twenty feet or more inside the wall ; in fact, two-thirds 
of Magdalene Street, as far as the sexton's house, was formerly 
a portion of the churchyard. Heavy rattling vehicles passing 
over this road must now and then dislocate a skeleton or cause a 
coffin to collapse, which may account for the depression visible 
at several parts of it. At the end of this road commenced 
" Blackboy Lane," a most appropriate name for the place, the 
entrance to which was about four feet, and at some places not so 
much. Out of this lane branched two arched passages into 
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what was called "Burton's Square." This square had water 
running round it, supplied by Winter's stream. At the other 
end of this lane, nearest Canon Street, were several old thatched 
houses with diamond-shaped glass windows, and close to them 
stood the " Black Boy " Inn, kept by Anthony Jerrett This 
Jerrett was supposed to have murdered a soldier and thrown his 
body over North Town Bridge ; he was tried for the murder, but 
acquitted. Nearly the whole of this place was inhabited by 
people pf bad character, brothel-house keepers, prostitutes, and 
others. The lane was without light of any kind, and had in it 
several sharp turnings. Vice and drunkenness reigned through- 
out this neighbourhood, so much so that it was named the " Sink 
of Iniquity." This was the sort of place that existed before my 
time, and until I was a young man, within the hearing of the 
preacher's voice and the sound of the organ of St. Mary's 
Church. A person standing on a quiet Sunday morning at the 
higher end of the churchyard, would have his attention called 
to the singing of psalms in the church, on one side, and cursing, 
swearing, fighting, and blaspheming, on the other. 

We owe* the removal qf this horrid den of vice principally to 
Mr. Peter Taylor, our late Mayor, who first obtained permission 
from the parish to throw down the old wall and widen the 
road. He then directed his efforts to the removal of the houses 
lying between the new road and Canon Street. The money paid 
to the owners of these houses amounted to about £ 1,300, which, 
I understand, was defrayed by the borough rate and by sub- 
scription. 

We also owe to the same gentleman (ably seconded by Mr. 
John Hammet and Mr. William Goodland) the widening and 
improving of many of our thoroughfares, namely, the widening of 
Silver Street (by the " Royal Marine " Inn), St. James's Street, 
the road from Castle Green to the " Four Alls/' and the road 
near the " Compass" Inn, and that leading to the barracks gate, 
at Mount, with other improvements in East Reach. Also it is 
mainly through Mr. Taylor's exertions that the streets are now 
so well paved throughout the town. 

I have a good recollection of the old Church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, the tower, the churchyard, and all the people con- 
nected therewith. The old church was grander, more impressive, 
and more conducive to religious feeling than the present. You 
entered through a carved or figured iron screen and gates. The 
pulpit was a grand affair, and dark with age. It had a desk for 
the clerk, and another for reading the prayers ; and, above both, 
the pulpit for preaching the sermon, over which hung a large 
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sounding board, having on thje top of it a volant angel, gilded, 
and blowing, with inflated cheeks, a long gilt trumpet. The organ 
was over the entrance to the church. The seats were very high 
— so high that when the congregation were kneeling the church 
looked empty, and when sitting, their heads only were seen.* A 
gallery ran along the' north aisle and over the communion table ; 
above were two nearly life-size pictures of Aaron and Moses. 
The floor of the church was covered with brass plates and stones, 
with inscriptions describing who lay beneath ; and tattered flags, 
taken during the war, hung around a portion of the edifice. 
People then went to church to pray ; their minds were not taken 
away from their prayers by a lot of useless ceremonies, gilt, paint, 
bendings, scrapings, and genuflections, all of which were intro- 
duced by the late vicar to please strangers and non-parishioners. 
In those quiet times, we had but two sermons a week, and prayers 
on Thursday afternoons ; evening services, we had none. Since 
that time, I have known as many as four services a day — most 
days two or three. When the services were so many, I asked a 
friend (who is not given to joking), how many services they had 
in a day. His reply was,, "There have been three batches turned 
out to-day already ; there will be another this evening." He com- 
pared the congregations to loaves of bread, just turned smoking 
hot out of a baker's oven. I then said, " You have known the 
church, and the congregations worshipping there, for fifty or sixty 
years, and you recollect when there were but two sermons a week. 
Do you think people are better now, more honest, or more truly 
religious than at that time?" His reply was, "There is more 

* The seats were so high and narrow that the congregation could see but 
little of each other, and could do as they liked. I know of many funny things 
occurring in them, which would amuse my readers, if printed. One funny 
affair occurs to my mind, which was rather laughable. I went occasionally 
to church with a boy named Newton, whose father'had a seat just behind a 
young ladies' school. I used to bore holes with a gimlet through our seat 
into the young ladies' seat, pass a billet-doux through, and get replies through 
the same channel. At last a lynx-eyed governess spied a young lady pushing 
a billet into the hole ; of course after that all further borings ceased. Cracking 
nuts and paring apples, and eating them, went unnoticed. The singing was 
not so artistic as it is at present, and it was sometimes very indistinct. A 
wag once said, " They are singing what they like, as they do at Thurlbear 
and Staple ;" and he declared on one Sunday they sang the following instead 
of the Magnificat : — 

" Master's compliments to yours, to know 

If he will lend his wheelbarrow ; 

Master's compliments to. yours, to say, 

Can't to-day, but will to-morrow." 

When Dr. Cottle became the vicar, he soon made great alterations. I have 
a three-quarter-size portrait in oil of this gentleman. 
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church-going, profession of religion, and outward show, but I fear 
they are not half as good." 

The Vicar of St. Mary Magdalene, when I was a boy, was the 
Rev. Henry Bower, who was a jolly, outspoken, good-tempered 
parson, who kept a good house for the entertainment of his friends, 
and "never forgot the poor," and was not so strict as to fear 
that music and dancing would peril the souls of his parishioners. 
. - Charles Harman was the organist, and was succeeded by Turle. 

Holburd, the clerk, was a thin, cadaverous, long-faced man, with 
large black eyes. He was succeeded by Jim Long; afterwards 
the present clerk, Dyer, was appointed. 

The sexton, Charles Parkhouse, I have a good cause for recol- 
lecting, for — 

" He put me in the tower stairs, where no light was seen, 
For kissing pretty Polly Marks behind the old screen ; 
My little friends were all affright, astonished, homeward flew, 
As Charley used his cane with might till I was black and blue." 

The grave-digger, old Phil Godfrey, was a veritable " Gabriel 
Grub." He was a short, stout, gloomy and sour-looking old 
fellow, who looked at children — and, indeed, at everybody — as if 
he would like to have the pleasure of digging their graves. His 
clothes were generally besmeared with soil and filth. I fancy I 
see him now, as he walked with a slow and heavy step, with his 
spade and ladder on his shoulder, to and from the churchyard. 
Phil was quite an original, and fond of doing things at unseason- 
able times ; one of them was digging graves at night. On a very 
dark night he once frightened the whole neighbourhood. He 
descended into a deep grave with a lighted lantern, and set to 
work to finish it ; as he stooped over the light it was obscured, 
when he raised his body, to rest, the light flashed from the grave ; 
it looked as if the grave opened and closed every few minutes, 
which excited great wonder and consternation until some one 
was bold and courageous enough to approach the grave and dis- 
cover the cause. He had a daughter, Mary Godfrey, who was a 
zephyr of a woman, quite the reverse of her father ; she had a 
quick step, and sharp, black, piercing eyes. She was a great 
church-goer, and attended the funerals of rich and poor, when 
she cried the loudest of all the mourners. 

There was another well-known and droll character connected 
with the funerals at St. Mary's Church, whose name was Charley 
Gray. He attended all funerals, and assisted in carrying home 
the pall-cloth, which he was allowed to do to prevent squabbling 
in the churchyard. One day this half-witted individual "fell into 
the Gwynne Lane stream, where he was found drowned. His 
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mother had the following lines put on his headstone ; they can be 
read in a minute, and make a much better sermon than we hear 
preached sometimes, occupying an hour-and-a-half : 

" How awful and sudden was the stroke 

By which the slender thread of life was broke ! 

May this admonition teach us all 

How frail is man, and unforeseen his fall." 

The tower of the church having become decayed and unsafe 
through age, a vestry meeting was convened in March, 1858, at 
which Mr. Henry Liddon moved the following resolution : — 
"That the churchwardens, having obtained promises of subscrip- 
tions to the amount of ^"4,000 towards taking down and rebuilding 
the tower of Saint Mary Magdalene, be authorized to take 
down the same, having first obtained the necessary faculty for 
that purpose ; and that they be further authorized to borrow for 
the same purpose, on the credit of the rates, a sum of ^2,000 at 
interest, to be paid by ten yearly instalments." 

This resolution met with much opposition, but a poll of the 
parish having been taken, it was at length carried by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Mr. Henry Davis commenced pulling down the old tower of 
Saint Mary Magdalene on the nth day of April, 1858. The 
foundation stone of the new tower was laid on the 3rd of August 
following, by Colonel Tynte, of Halswell. The stone was from 
Williton, and given by Sir A. Hood. The interior was of 
Monkton rag stone. 

The architects were Mr. (afterwards Sir) Gilbert Scott and Mr. 
B. Ferrey, of London ; the builder was Mr. Henry Davis, of 
Taunton. 

It cost altogether (including the figures in the niches, carved 
by Boulton, of Worcester) £6,217 ; and took four years to build. 
It was finished in September, 1862, and opened on the eighth day 
of that month. 

The vicar was the Rev. W. R. Clark ; the churchwardens' names 
were — Henry Liddon, Frederick May, J. Todd ; clerk, Robert 
Dyer ; sexton, Charles Parkhouse. 

On the day of the inauguration of the tower, there was a dinner 
at the London Hotel, where a large and influential party dined ; 
on which occasion, Mr. E. Beadon, the senior bailiff, paid a high 
compliment to the churchwardens. He asked, "To whom are 
we indebted for this grand and glorious work — for the time, the 
care, the attention, and the energy which had been bestowed in 
carrying out this undertaking to a successful completion ? — (A 
voice : ' To Mr. Henry Liddon.' Applause.) — It was to the 
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churchwardens. (Hear, hear.) The speeches had run into greater 
length than had been anticipated, and but for that he would like 
to have made a few remarks in reference to those officers, but he 
was sure he was fulfilling the wish of every one present when he 
tendered them their thanks for the energy and zeal which they 
displayed in carrying out the work. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 
Mr. Liddon had been very assiduous, and had kept an eye upon 
the exchequer ; while Mr. May had looked after the accounts — 
a duty which had involved a considerable amount of time and 
trouble. (Hear, hear.) To both of them they were much indebted. 
But, whilst they remembered the present churchwardens, they 
must not forget the past. (Hear, hear.) He was sure the name 
of Colonel Todd would be long Remembered by the parishioners. 
(Hear, hear.) He had a great deal to do with the restoration of 
the tower." 

The old tower of St. Mary Magdalene, and the old churchyard 
wall are both gone, and very little remains to remind me of their 
former condition. The old tower had around it high iron railings, 
and three gates, quite unlike the present ones ; two of them were 
situated where the new ones are, and the gate now facing south 
was formerly facing west, in a line with the other two. An old, 
crumbling, dirty-looking wall extended from opposite the present 
Central School doors to the top of the churchyard. I have a good 
drawing, by Edmund Turle, of the south front of the old tower 
and churchyard gates ; and another south front, shewing the old 
tower and sexton's house, but without the gates and railings. 
Church Square and the churchyard were a sort of playground 
for the boys of the town, and the higher part of the churchyard 
was a place where the old people used to sit and chat in warm 
weather. Thousands of white butterflies were seen flying about 
from flower to flower during the summer. It had stocks, wherein 
tipsy men and naughty boys were placed. The churchyard was 
in a most disgraceful and disgusting condition, the number of 
bodies buried there having elevated the soil several feet above 
its original level. Scarcely a foot of virgin soil could be found 
for a new grave. When a grave was being dug it was a common 
sight to see a large willow basketful of pieces of coffins, skulls, 
and bones with flesh adhering to them, taken out, and deposited 
in the south porch, where they were allowed to remain staring and 
grinning at each other for days. After another coffin was put 
into a grave, the basket of bones and skulls wer<s upset upon it 
with a noise and crash resembling the upsetting of a basket of 
bole dishes and drumsticks. The bones of the Smiths, Whites, 
and Browns, little skulls and big ones, were all tumbled into the 
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grave together, where it was hoped they had found their last 
resting-place. Biit they were not allowed to rest even in that 
manner ; a few years after, the churchyard was levelled, and hun- 
dreds of cart-loads of what was once living beings were carted 
away and spread over the fields and gardens in the neighbourhood 
of. Taunton. It was high time that buryings should cease, as the 
ground was so loose and undermined that it was no uncommon 
occurrence for the sides of graves to fall in just as the corpse 
was about to be lowered. When the yard was levelled the head- 
stones were removed and placed in rows, regardless of whose 
grave they were near. Had any one the right to act in that 
manner ? 

A ghost story may not be inappropriate as the winding-up of 
this part of my recollections. The ghost was a very harmless 
one, but it scared the women and children terribly. A tall head- 
stone had been placed in the churchyard, lancet-shaped on the 
top, with elevated corners looking not unlike arms partially raised. 
It was painted white, and varnished. Nothing was thought of or 
said about it until a gas-lamp was placed at the Post Office at 
the corner of Magdalene lane, the light from which was thrown 
over Church Square and some way up the churchyard. The 
effect of this light was to make the headstone appear at a distance 
like a human being with a sheet thrown over its head and should- 
ers. It did look ghastly at a distance, but not so when seen close.* 

About this period (1823) body-snatchers caused great trouble, 
both to the healthy and dying, and produced great consternation 
amongst all classes. I recollect that it was at this time that I 
lost a brother, and my father and mother were in great trouble 
fearing his body would be " snatched/' To be quite sure that 
his body was not converted into soap and his bones kito super- 
phosphates (as was foolishly believed), my father had a long rod 
driven into the grave, with the upper end an inch or two below 
the surface, and it became my duty to examine the grave daily 
and to report that all was right and undisturbed. 

♦The churchyard was a racing ground, where the boys used to go to race, 
running around three times to see which was the best runner. But what was 
considered the boldest and most courageous act for a boy to perform was to 
run around the churchyard alone on a dark night. I did it once, but by the 
time I came back to the front gate the hair on my head was sticking upright, 
for I thought I saw or heard a ghost behind every buttress. Running around 
the churchyard then, and doing so now, would be a different thing. An old 
red brick wall, bulging in and out, with here and there a brick fallen out, 
an old dirty oil lamp, scarcely as high as the wall, which only served to 
throw the churchyard in greater shade, and the old monuments close to the 
path, made the whole churchyard at night anything but a desirable place to 
be in alone. 
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We had another scaVe about that time; Messrs. Burke and 
Hare were the cause of it. People were afraid to go into lonely 
places, especially by night, or through a dark passage, fearing they 
should be " burked," or, in other words, have a pitched plaster 
clapped over their mouths, by some one from behind, be thrown 
into a bag, and sold for dissection.* 

One of the old Christmas customs of this period has left a 
vivid impression on my mind, namely the "Waits." Several 
weeks before Christmas, Blind Woollen and Pumpy Allen, who 
called themselves musicians, used to go their round at midnight ; 
Woollen playing the fiddle, and Allen the tambourine. In the 
dead of the night I used to be roused from sleep to hear some 
psalm or hymn badly scraped on the fiddle and murdered on the 
tambourine, and then hear Blind Woollen bawl out " Half-past 
twelve o'clock, and a stormy night " ; " One o'clock, a starlight 
night " ; or " Two o'clock, a moonlight night " (as the case might 
be); and "All's well" by Pumpy Allen. All this would be 
followed by a few minutes' silence, when the same thing would 
be heard again in the distance. This odd couple, after frater- 
nizing for years, in playing sacred music and singing hymns 
together, fell out and fought. It was a very laughable affair, as 
Woollen was totally blind, and Allen had a club foot and 
paralyzed hand. Imitating this battle was an amusement with 
Taunton boys for many years after its occurrence. 

The ringers were a lot of strong, substantial-looking fellows ; 
they wore broad-brimmed hats, long coats, braceless breeches, 
and steel buckles in their shoes. The last pig-tail I recollect was 
worn by one of these men, named Woodforde. 

Not far from the churchyard wall stood the " Nook " or Lock-up. 
It was a place about twelve feet square, with only one iron-grated 
window. The floor and walls were damp and dirty ; the floor 
had only a" little straw to cover it, was infested with rats, and 
filthy in the extreme, and it seemed no one's duty to clean it, 
Into this hole drunken and bleeding men and women were thrust, 
and allowed to remain there until the following day, when Batt, 
the Bumble of those days, would put on his three-cornered hat 
and long blue coat (both of which were trimmed with gold lace), 
take his staff of office, and march majestically to the " Nook " to 

* About the year 1822 (I speak from memory) the town was startled and 
shocked by the murder of a young girl named Betty Trump, on the hill 
between Castle Neroche and Coombe St. Nicholas ; a stone marks the spot 
where she was found. A man by the name of Flood was suspected, but 
nothing could be proved against him. He died many years after without 
making any confession. The murder must have been committed sixty years 
ago, but it still remains a mystery. 
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take the poor crippled and dirty wretch before a magistrate, 
followed by half the boys and idle fellows of the town. The 
prisons in those days were not a bit like they are now. I have 
heard my father say that prisoners were allowed to drink, smoke, 
and gamble, if they could obtain the means, and fight and quarrel 
as much as they liked amongst themselves.* 

The beadle, whose name was Batt, made himself greatly feared 
by the boys of the town. He was a red-nosed, gouty, and 
pompous old fellow, who was always ready to cane a boy, but 
was never to be found where hard blows were going ; if he did 
put in an appearance, it was only when the offenders had been . 
collared by somebody else. He used to swagger about the streets 
dressed in his finery, and carrying his brass-headed staff, but 
when wanted, he was generally found enjoying himself at the 
"Crown and Mitre;" in fact he was merely an ornamental official. 

Dandies were a class of men belonging to all ranks, but princi- 
pally to the upper; we had many in Taunton, known as " Dandy 
C," " Dandy D," etc. Dandy- horses were what dandies rode 
upon ; they had two wheels with a body made of solid wood, and 
about three feet high, on which the rider baJanced, and propelled 
himself by touching the ground with the tips of his toes.f 

As well as I can recollect, there were only two mail coaches 
which passed through Taunton ; one was the " North Devon," 
which ran from London to Barnstaple ; and the "Bridport mail," 
which started from Taunton, passing through Hatch, Ilminster, 
Crewkerne, etc. There were several other coaches, belonging to 
companies, passing through Taunton on their way from Bristol 
to Exeter. It was expensive travelling in those days by coaches. 
I recollect my brother Bob being sent to London ; it cost what 
my parents thought a lot of money. Most of the working classes 
travelled by waggon, and in many instances you were obliged to 
do so, as there were no other conveyances ; but it was fearfully 
dreary travelling. I was once at Crewkerne when a boy, and was 
anxious to be at home during the assizes. Hearing that several 
people were going to Taunton by Willment, the carrier, my 
friends decided to send me home by him. We started at twelve 
o'clock at night, and reached Taunton about eight or nine o'clock 

* I recollect the bread riots in Taunton, and seeing several hundreds of 
the rioters in Galmington Fields. A few years since, a gentleman, who was 
sworn in as one of the special constables, gave me the staff he used on that 
occasion. At another time I saw Willment, a half-mad fellow, throw away 
handfuls of money from the door of Musgrove farmhouse to the crowd 
around it. 

t Not unlike the present bicycle. 
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next morning. My fellow travellers were a company of strolling 
players, who were about to play at Taunton during the assizes. 
I slept beside one of the ladies of the company (a Miss Kent), 
nearly all that dreary night. It was jog, jog, squeak, squeak, 
into the ruts, and over the ruts and loose stones. 

The street cries were different to what they are now. Jack 
Warren, the muffin boy, crying " Muffins and Crumpets !" and the 
oyster men and boys crying " Oysters !" (then very cheap), could 
be heard during the winter afternoons and evenings from one etrid 
of the town to the other. Joe Deering, the pieman, was always 
to be seen and heard crying : — 

" Toss or buy, 
Here ami!" 

and Morgan ap-Thomas, the cockle man from Wales, crying 
" Cockles! Pickled Cockles !" until he was hoarse. 

Sedan chairs were all the fashion, and many men were em- 
ployed in carrying them : as drunken a lot of men as any in the 
town. Ladies and gentlemen were carried to parties, theatres, 
and other places of amusement in these chairs. It may not be 
amiss to describe the chairs and the mode of carrying them. 
The chair itself was a sort of upright box, with a top to lift up 
and down, a glass door in front, and long movable poles at the 
sides. When the chair was brought to the door, the poles were 
shortened and the chair pushed into the passage. The lady or 
gentleman then got into it and sat down, the top was lowered, 
the door shut, and the chair lifted into the street. It was 
then lifted from the ground by two men, one in front and the 
other behind ; they then started off in a jerking trot, keeping 
step. It often occurred,' when chairmen were scarce, that "Little 
Hole " was associated with " Long Dick Turle," and the difference 
in their height made the insider very uncomfortable, as it either 
threw him against the glass in front, or bumped his head against 
the back of the chair. The souncl made by these chairs, when in 
motion, was a very peculiar flapping sound, and could be heard 
a long way off. At night they carried a lantern on one 9f the 
front poles, which swayed about with the motion of the chair, 
and when seen at a distance on a dark night looked like a jack- 
o'-lantern. I think I once saw the wife of one of the chairmen 
performing the duty of " Chairman." 

As to education. The present generation will scarcely believe 
what ignorance existed sixty years ago. My father, who was 
more fortunate than most of the trading classes in getting a good 
education, made . himself very useful to small tradesmen and 
others by reading and answering their letters and drawing their 
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bills. Something like the following conversation would take 
• place almost weekly. A mother who had an absent son would 
tell my father that she had scraped enough money together to 
obtain a letter, which had been lying at the post office for a long 
time, and had brought it for him to read, as none of her own family 
or neighbours could do so. After a deal of trouble he got at the 
writer's meaning, which was generally quite the reverse of the 
words written. He would explain to her, as well as he could, 
what her son meant to say. In a few days she would return and 
ask him to answer it. 

" What shall I write ? " my father would ask. 

"Anything you like," answers the woman, "you know best 
what to say." 

" Tell me what you wish to say," cries my father. 

" So I will," replies the woman. " Say I got his letter after 
much trouble and expense. Jim is drawn into the militia, and is 
gone to Cork, in the West Indies. Your sister Lavinia is gone 
away with Jim Brooks, the bassoon player, to Devizes, which 
Mat Boottle says is in Scotland. Tom is in jail for knocking 
down ' Market Jimmy.' Your old father is very feeble ; myself 
is very much troubled with the wind." After thinking awhile 
she would add, " Mrs. Huggins is dead ; Bob is gone to sea ; 
Dolly is living at the vicarage. Ann is going to marry Fidler, 
the coachman. Ruth Marler has the falling sickness, and ( Brothy 
Mawle ' has died of the small-pox. ' Old Knocker Upham ' took 
poison, the doctors walked him about until they walked the poison 
out of him. ' Young Knocker ' is getting very fat. ' Sheen of 
Beef* got into trouble and is bolted. 'Chuckey' has lost her 
front railing, and is very much altered. ' Badger Gray ' is very 
bad in his head. * Jerry Hare* is out of the army, wears spectacles, 
and is turned bum-bailiff. ' Little Hole ' and ' Funker Hews ' are 
nearly always drunk. ' Tanky ' is got so fat that he can't sing 
'Tinky, tinky, tang' any longer. Harry Jarvis, the crier, is no 
longer of service. c Copper Nose ' is dead. ' Pewter ' often gets 
muddled, and is very saucy. Lize Cockram and * Fair Eleanor ' 
are lovely as ever. Jane Fry, Matilda Lambert, Sal Gillard, 
' Stupid Ann/ and ' Shaggy Tozer ' got brown spots on their 
faces, and are as hoarse as blazes. 

Your loving mother, 

Grace Leaky." 
" P.S. Jim Isles has just told me that his old master, Mr. Phil 
Rodber, has been down to Creech by appointment this morning 
to fight a navvy. Jim says the doctor soon closed up the navvy's 
windows, and is now back into the town seeing his patients, 
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looking as unconcerned as if he had been reading c The Dairy- 
man's Daughter ' all the morning." 

My father of course left out Mrs. Leaky's and Mat Boottle's 
items of geographical information. 

At this period, letters from London cost the inhabitants of 
Taunton eightpence or tenpence. The letters of the poor often 
remained at the post office several days, and sometimes a week, 
before they could get the money to pay for them, and when they 
did get them only a few could read them. Letters for out-of-the- 
way places, such as Staple, Curland, and West Hatch, were 
placed in the window of the " Royal Marine " Inn, where the 
people called on Saturdays to look at the window and to see if 
any letter was there for themselves, relations or neighbours. 

I knew a medical gentleman, who has now been dead more 
than thirty years, who was considered a "bit of a man" (that 
meant, in those days, one able to use his "fives" well), considering 
he was only an amateur. He was once driving near the burying 
ground on the Bridgwater road, when a navvy, a rough-looking 
fellow, did or said something to annoy him. The medical gentle- 
man jumped from his carriage, and a fight commenced, which 
lasted some time. At last his opponent cried out, " I have had 
enough." The navvy resumed his work, the other jumped into 
his carriage and drove off, neither thinking they had done any- 
thing out of the way. 

Another gentleman, much beloved and respected by all classes 
in Taunton, was one night passing around the corner by Pope's 
Almshouses, when a swellish, blackguard-looking fellow ran 
against him, and asked him whether "he had any conceit in him." 
The gentleman said he had a little, and if he wished to take it 
out of him, he had better try. After having half a dozen rounds, 
the swell said the gentleman's deeds justified his words, and 
acknowledged that he was unable to take the conceit out of him. 

Men used to fight for the love of it, without having quarrelled, 
or- done each other any injury. To illustrate my meaning, I 
subjoin two instances out of a great many I witnessed when a 
boy. 

There was a great blackguard and dissipated fellow in the 
town, known by the name of Bob B — . He was standing at the 
top of Hammet Street, leaning against the post, formerly there. 
A commercial gentleman was hurrying across to post his letters 
at the post office (then in the middle of Hammet Street), and 
was about to put his foot on the pavement, when Bob raised his 
right hand, and gave him a very hard blow between his eyes, 
which sent him sprawling in the mud. " I never spoke to him," 
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exclaimed the commercial. " Why the did you not speak ? " 

cried Bob, and walked away quite unconcerned. 

I once witnessed Kit Spencer and my brother Joe have half a 
dozen rounds. At last Kit said, " What are we bruising each 
other about?" "/ don't know" said Joe. They shook hands 
and parted. 

I have seen gentlemen of the town sparring on the Parade, no 
one taking the slightest notice of them. If Smith saw Brown 
coming towards him, he would pose himself in the attitude of 
" Deaf Burke," " Sambo r " or Tom Cribb, the pugilistic champion 
of that day, and Brown would do the same. After showing off 
their skill, they would shake hands, and have a joke about some 
amusing scandal of the day, or some matter of business. 

Ignorance and intemperance pervaded the lower and middle 
classes, and hard drinking and gambling were fashionable amongst 
the higher classes. Such a state of things of course led to low, 
cruel, and degrading pastimes, such as cock-fighting, bull-baiting, 
badger-drawing, dog-fighting, boxing, and cudgel-playing or 
single-stick. As some of the present generation never saw any of 
these amusements, I will endeavour to describe them. 

The pugilistic science was thought a gentlemanly amusement, 
either in fun or in earnest. Boxing-gloves were to be seen hang- 
ing against the walls of almost every house, and pictures of prize 
fights also adorned the walls. The poor used their stockings, 
rolled up, instead of gloves. When you went to visit a neighbour 
you were often asked to "put on the gloves"; sparring then com- 
menced, and hard blows were given and received in the best of 
humour. Both men and boys were fond of fighting, and always 
ready for a row, and would sometimes imitate Donnybrook Fair 
by draggling their coats on the ground. I have^ witnessed the 
most brutal encounters, when men fought more like dogs than 
human beings. I have also witnessed the most ridiculous en- 
counters between men, where the greatest disparity in size and 
weight existed. Two well-known men — one a tall thin fellow, 
above six feet, named J. B. ; and the other a short cobby fellow, 
about five feet, named B. B. — could never receive a visit from 
each other without having a few rounds. It really was a very 
laughable affair, and it was quite a " Cock-and-Bull " contest* 

* The lower class of women were just as fond of fighting as the men and 
boys. You would see more battles between women in one year, when I was 
a boy, than you would see now in ten. I have witnessed terrible encounters 
between women of the town, whjch, instead of exciting disgust, only pro- 
voked laughter. In one instance Belinda Tozer (called " Shaggy Tozer ") 
had called Sapphira Dovey a " nasty thing." Meeting in Shuttern, near the 
road leading down to the Poolwall Factory, Sapphira wanted to know why 

D 
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Bull-baiting was tying a bull to a stake with a certain amount 
of rope or chain, so that it could only go as far as the rope 
permitted. The bulldogs were then set on to worry and tease 
him. It was a cruel sport for both bull and dogs ; the dogs were 
tossed into the air and gored, and ran. away howling, limping, 
bruised, and bleeding, and were very often killed ; the bull was 
taken home maddened, torn, and bleeding from bites received 
about his head, mouth, and shoulders. 

Badger-drawing was putting a badger into a barrel, and inciting 
dogs to pull him out — as cruel a piece of business as could be 
devised. 

Bulldogs were kept on purpose for fighting, and were incited, 
to do so by every means possible. The victor and vanquished 
generally left the ground limping, maimed, and sadly mutilated. 

Cock-fighting was another cruel pastime. Game cocks were 
kept expressly for the purpose of fighting. After the battle, 
they were taken up lame, bleeding, and nearly featherless, with 
heads pecked raw and eyes knocked out ; sometimes they were 
picked up dead, having had a steel spur knocked into their brains. 
I have often seen my brother preparing his cocks for battle by 
giving them stimulating food, buckling spurs on their heels, and 
crowing like a cock ; and, after the battle, bathing their heads 
with milk and water. 

Single Stick or Cudgel Playing is a very useful science, if 
learnt with the view of self-preservation ; but when practised as a 
game or amusement it is thoroughly brutal. The playing, as 
it was erroneously called, was conducted as follows. Half-a- 
dozen casks were rolled on the Parade or some open place, on 
which were laid several wooden planks to form a platform, 
around which would gather the spectators. A man would then 
get upon it, take off his coat and hat, and flourish a stick around 
his head. Another fellow would throw his hat on the platform 
and do the same. They would then look at each other in the 
most amiable way imaginable, put themselves into an attitude of 

Belinda called her by such a name. Belinda refused to give any explana- 
tion or to apologise, whereupon Sapphira called her a " nasty dirty faggot. 
No more words were wasted, they both flew at the manufactured covering of 
each others head, then tore out the natural covering by handfuls ; when 
tired of that they tore off each other's clothes, leaving nothing to cover them 
but their stays and petticoats. They then closed, and rolled down towards 
the factory, and refused to loosen their grip of each other. Charley Hole, 
" Bacchus Holly " and Jim Mead (commonly called " Turney Mead "), who 
were standing on the path above, cried out " Bite their tails " (a thing some- 
times done to make dogs let go their grip of each other's throat), which 
caused roars of laughter. At last Belinda's husband appeared and separated 
them, and took his amiable wife across to the. " Blue Boy " Inn. 
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defence, and try by every manoeuvre possible to break each 
other's head. Sticks would rattle, and blows would be parried, 
amidst noise, laughter, cursing, and swearing, until one of thfcm 
had his " head broken," that is, until his scalp was laid open. 
The man so injured was taken down half-stunned, with blood 
flowing over his face and neck and down his back. Another 
would get up, have his head cut open, be taken away to 
the nearest gutter, have his head washed and tied up, and 
then return as a spectator to look on at the playing with one 
eye. The victor, delighted at having broken the heads of two 
of his opponents, would brandish his stick and dance about 
the platform as merry as a cricket. His joy, however, was very 
often cut short by another and a better man mounting the plat- 
form. Fine play and great skill would now be shown by both 
parties, and each would be encouraged by his admirers. But the 
victor, who was so merry a few minutes before, was often soon 
laid on his back, unconscious, speechless, and bleeding. Like his 
predecessors he was taken to the gutter by his wife, sweetheart, 
or sister, where he was washed and restored by brandy. Many 
of these must have been seriously hurt, and suffered more or less 
afterwards : the blows on their heads and shoulders sounded very 
like striking with a stick a bole dish turned upside down. These 
amusements seldom ended without fights between the relations 
and friends of the " players." 

Wrestling was another amusement. The Devonshire wrestlers 
frequently came to Taunton to contend with men of the town 
and neighbourhood. Rab Channing and Tom Gainer were our 
local champions. Wrestling is a very healthy and useful exercise, 
but when the contest is carried on by kicking shins with hob- 
nailed and toe-tipt boots it becomes a very painful and dangerous 
amusement. I have seen men kicking away at each other's shins 
until they were scarcely able to stand from pain and loss of blood ; 
when they could not get at each other's shins, each would try to 
lift his opponent bodily off his legs and dash him with great force 
to the ground. Boys of course imitated the men. The first thing 
a boy would do when he met another was to lay hold of him by 
the collar with both hands, and the other boy would do the same; 
"Will you try 'a fall'?" says one. "Yes," says the other. They 
then would try to throw each other, and in making the attempt 
very often rolled together into the gutter. At this period you 
would see more boys with bleeding noses in one week than you 
would see now in a year. If mothers of the present day were to 
see their boys at such rough games they would squall their heads 
off their shoulders. 

D 2 
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You may ask the cause of people's minds being in such a low 
and brutal condition as to be pleased with such degrading pas- 
times as I have endeavoured to describe. One of the causes may 
be attributed to the long war which had just ended ; it had 
brutalized men's feelings, and made them coarse-minded and in- 
different to blood and danger. And if you add ignorance and 
intemperance you can easily account for it. There was scarcely 
a family in any station of life who had not a father, brother, 
uncle, or sons in the army or navy, or had been during the war. 
These men had returned to their homes with their minds corrupted 
and demoralized, and with bodies diseased by hardships and 
fighting. My grandfather, father, uncle, and several of my 
brothers had all been in the army. My uncle Jack served under 
Wellington in nearly all his Peninsular engagements, and fought 
at Waterloo. When he came home he was battered, demoralized, 
and totally unfit for a quiet and peaceful life. Education was 
thought little of, and books and newspapers were only within the 
reach of the well-to-do. I knew many respectable tradesmen 
who could neither read nor write, and were obliged to ask others 
to write their letters and make out their accounts. Their wives 
and daughters were in the same ignorant condition. Schools 
were few and badly supported ; I can't recollect more than four or 
five in the town and suburbs. They were — the old College 
School ; Dr. Davies', in Silver Street ; Lockyer's, behind Cheap- 
side ; Sutton's, in High Street ; Sutton's, in Canon Street ; and 
Crockford's, in St. James' Street, who afterwards lived in Church 
Square. At Crockford's I had a portion of my little education 
beaten into me — I say beaten y as I had my jacket dusted pretty 
often, with that view as I supposed. 

The elections in Taunton were a disgrace to all England. 
The first candidate's arrival was made known by several hogsheads 
of beer being rolled on the Parade. It was then drawn off in 
buckets, pitchers, and jugs, and most of it consumed on the, spot ; 
the effect of which was soon both audible and visible, by singing, 
shouting, swearing, and fighting amongst the men, and screaming, 
cap-tearing and hair-pulling by the women. Those able to walk 
were takep home by their wives and daughters, and others fell 
down anywhere and went to sleep. Some of the beer on such 
occasions was taken into the courts and alleys, where quarrels 
and fighting went on as upon the Parade, in which the women 
were the principal performers. A whole court would be seen 
fighting, squabbling, chattering, swearing, and using the most dis- 
gusting language they could utter. The second candidate would 
do as the first, and in addition would issue tickets for obtaining 
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beer at public houses. We read in the election petition 1831, 
that beer was given to women and children as well as the men. 
The result may be imagined ; it was most demoralizing. All 
sorts of jokes and annoyances were practised by each party, 
and squibs, however silly and untruthful, were believed in by the 
ignorant. When old General Peachey was a candidate for the 
borough he was the guest of Mr. Winter, an attorney, living in 
Church Square, (nick-named "Polly Winter"). The General 
was a Tory. One morning he was coming out from " Polly's " 
door to commence his canvass, when he was met by the " Buffs " 
bearing a cradle. The cradle was torn to pieces, and soon half-a- 
dozen couples were seen in Church Square and Hammet Street 
pitching into each other with all the ardour of party feeling. 

At another time I saw a man (Diogenes-like) with a lantern 
and candle arid a long pole, poking all the gutter holes — not to 
find an honest man, but a " Buff." Jack Bastable, a Buff, was 
passing at the time, and asked the poker of the gutter holes what 
he was looking for. He was told. " Now," said Jack, " you have 
found one," and pitched into Diogenes. The pole was broken, 
the lantern smashed, and the philosopher so injured that he had 
to be taken home on a shutter. 

Miss Courtney (" Fisher Sal ") was a character always to be 
seen and heard at elections. If she took a dislike to a candidate 
she would tie the guts of a lot of fish together, and draw them 
all over the town. When questioned as to what she was doing, 
she would swear out and say they were the guts of Seymour, 
Pemberton, or some other candidate. On such occasions she 
was bedecked with party-colour ribbons, and was usually three- 
parts drunk. She was a woman with an aristocratic look, and 
sharp, roguish, penetrating eyes. 

Jack Tames, a chimney sweep, was also a well-known character, 
who wore blue ribbons, drank, swore, and fought. When 
examined at one of the Scrutinies after an election, he replied to 
a question asked him by a barrister as to who he was — 

" Sir, I am no ignoramus, 
If you wish to know my name, it's Tames.* 

* This Jack Tames employed many poor boys to sweep his chimneys. 
They were called " Climbing Boys," as they climbed up the chimneys and 
cleaned them with a brush and scraper. They often got jammed in the 
chimney (where they had worked themselves by their knees and shoulders), 
and were extricated with great difficulty, choked with soot and half dead ; 
sometimes the chimney had to be partly pulled down before they were 
released. They were required to go right to the top of chimneys and shew 
themselves to their master, where I have often seen them with their brush 
and scraper in their hands, crying out " AU up ! All up ! " 
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During the elections, a polling booth was erected in the western 
Arcade, in the centre of which was a row of seats and a box for 
the poll clerk, (Mr. John Bird). On each side sat the candidates 
or their agents. After each vote was given the candidate Or 
candidates, or their agents, would rise and say "Thank you." 
The validity of each doubtful vote was debated at the time the 
vote was given, not, as now, at the barrister's court. It was a 
tedious affair, but sometimes very amusing. Something like the 
following scene would often take place : — 

Poll Clerk. — What is your name ? 
Voter. — Simon Duffer. 

P.C. — Where do you reside? 
V. — In the " Green Dragon " court. 

P.C. — For whom do you vote? 
V. — Seymour and Peachey. 
Up springs a woman in the booth who calls herself La vinia Waters, 
wife of Jim Waters, the milkman. She will swear that Duffer is 
no vote ; he had only been in the town a few days, and was 
lodging with Mary Scriven ; if Mary Scriven would speak the 
truth she would say the same. Mary, who was in the booth, on 
hearing herself appealed to would attempt to bolt; on seeing' 
that, the ladies of the opposite faction would give chase and 
bring her back. 

Poll Clerk. — Do you know Simon Duffer ? 

Mary Scriven. — Yes, I do. 

P.C— How long? 

M.S. — Can't say precisely. 

P.C. — A week, month, or year? 

M.S. — Can't say; my memory has been very bad since my 
last confinement. 

P.C. — Can you say how many weeks? 

M.S.— -I am no scholard. 

P.C — Will you swear he has been living in your house a week ? 

M.S. — I never was given to swearing, and will not swear to 
please anybody. 

P.C. — (to Duffer.) — Will you swear that you have been lodging 
with Mary Scriven one month ? 

Simon Duffer. — No, I will not. 

P.C. — Do you know the candidates? 

S.D.— No, I don't. 

P.C — Ever hear them speak? 

S.D. — I never did. 

P.C — Read any of their addresses? 

SJD. — What is addresses ? 
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Poll Clerk. — Any bill informing the electors what were their 
opinions on questions of the day. 

Simon Duffer. — I can't read. 

P.C. — Do you know whether the candidates you wish to vote 
for are "Buff" or "Blue"? 

SD.— No, I don't. 

P.C. — Then why do you vote for them ? 

S.D. — Because I hear they gives away most beer. 

A voice in the crowd (Aby Whitwham's, who is wearing a 
green beaver hat, the radical colour) : Ask him if he knows 
anything about politics ! (Laughter.) 

P.C. — Do you know anything about politics? (Polly Ticks.) 

S.D. — I don't know nothing about any woman but my wife, 
and her name is Amelior, not Polly. (Laughter.) 

P.C. — Do you know the meaning of Whig and Tory, or the 
word "Potwaller?" 

S.D.— No, I Don't. 

/>.C_Vote"cutoff." 

Lavinia Waters, in retiring, gets hustled and pushed about by 
the ladies of the opposite party. Lavinia's friends come to her 
assistance, when they together execute a masterly retreat, skir- 
mishing now and then to the middle of High Street, where their 
noise, squabbling, and screaming are lost in the depths of the 
"Green Dragon" Court. A few minutes after you would see 
three or four women emerge from the court with their bonnets in 
in one hand, shawls in the other, hair about their shoulders, and 
scratches on their faces. 

Another voter, calling himself Bill Frost, is asked the same 
questions by the poll clerk, as to his name, residence, and for 
whom he voted. Bill Frost says he votes for Labouchere and 
Bainbridge. Jim Turle, a barber, says Frost is no voter, as he 
and others in the booth would prove [cries of "You are right, 
Jim," from those around him]. The objector is asked to state 
his objections, which he does by saying that the door of Frost's 
house is out of the borough, and that, by law, the entrance to a 
voter's house must be within the borough. Frost persists that he 
left his House through a door within the borough. [The old men 
living in Shuttern lift their brows in surprise ; others, on the con- 
trary, will swear that Frost was right]. This causes a babel of 
sounds, amidst which the beadle rings his bell and cries, "Silence! 
silence ! " As soon as silence is obtained, Frost says that he is 
willing that two voters, one of each side, should visit his house, 
and that he will abide by their report. In a few minutes the two 
voters return and report that a door has been knocked. out during 
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the night in a wall of the house which was on this side of the 
Poolwall stream, within the borough, and that Frost had been seen 
to pass through that door to vote. [Vote allowed.] 

An old gentleman tells me that he well recollects this incident, 
but he thinks I should have placed the locality higher up in 
Shuttern ; but I understood then, and since, it was where I have 
placed it. 

- It is stated in the election petition of 1831 that as many as 
five were objected to, out of each tally. 

Party songs were much sung during the elections, and were 
often the cause of quarrels, fighting, black eyes, and bloody noses. 
A Buff, meeting a Blue, would begin to sing : — 

" True Buff for ever ! God save the king ; 
Hang all the snobby Blues, that's no sin." 

The Blue man would strike up : — 

" True Blue for ever ! God save the king ; 
Hang all the dirty Buffs, that's no sin." 

The latter part of these rhymes was often cut short, and fought 
out instead of sung. 

AN ELECTION SONG. 

Good Mr. Pemberton, take care ; 

I'll give you just a hinter, % 
That you are humbugged, pray beware ! 

By Modley, Jesse, and Winter. 

A new edition of tfie above song, by Robert Newton Lee, Esq. 

Not long ago, I wrote just so, 

And though it seems most oddly, 
I'm turned about, to jump " Jim Crow," 

With Winter, Jesse, and Modley. 

There was a song, which I now forget, but the chorus was : — 

Now, all ye lads take note, 
That Jossy Terry is no vote. 

Chairing the members was not always a peaceable affair ; more 
especially when the parties had been much excited by a contest. 
A car, trimmed with the members' colours, was carried by voters 
to the hotel or lodgings of the members, and a lot of the former, 
bearing staves (painted blue or buff, as the case might be), were 
placed around to guard it. A procession was then formed, and a 
band of music would strike up "See! the Conquering Hero 
comes," or some such tune. They then walked through the 
principal streets, the members, bare-headed, bowing and smiling 
to the ladies of their own party, and seemingly quite indifferent 
to the groans and hisses of the opposite and defeated party. All 
would seem to be about to end peaceably, but lo ! and behold, 
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coming towards them, a procession, composed of the defeated 
party, well armed with bludgeons and sticks. They meet. Neither 
party makes room for the other ; a row commences, with pushing, 
fighting, hurraing, broken heads, and broken staves ; and amidst 
squalling and screaming of women, the honourable member was 
only too glad to escape a capsizing, by making a very undignified 
retreat to his inn or lodgings. 

A Summary of an Election Speech, made by a gentleman, well-known in 
Taunton, who lisped, and who offered himself as a candidate to represent 
the borough : — 

" Gentlemen, — Bwy the perswasion of my frwends I stand be- 
fore you fwor your swuffwages. [' Hear, hear ! ' and ' Go on, if 
you can/ cries a wag in the crowd.] I know I dwont deswerve 
any kwindness at your hands, as you know so wittle about me. 
[* Hear, hear ! '] I am a wout and whout Rwaddigil, as you may 
see bwy my addwess isswood this mowenin. If you elweck me 
my twime and intewest shall be devoted to the twown of Twanton. 
You will exqwuse my swaying mower bewond 'this — that I 
beweeve the Towies are swunk so deep in the gwound that the 
bowey snatchers kwant dwig them up again." [Hear, hear ! and 
laughter.] 

Another Summary, delivered from the Castle Inn window. The candidate 
places his left hand on his hip, and says : — 

" Gentlemen, — With some diffidence I appear before you as a 
candidate for your suffrages to represent your ancient borough in 
parliament. I came here personally a stranger to most of you, 
but you may have heard of me as a public man. [* Yes, yes ! ' 
and ' Vivian Grey/] You may have heard I have changed my 
opinions, or, in other words, turned my coat I can assure you 
gentlemen, that I never turned my coat unless it was to improve 
it. [' Hear, hear ! ' laughter, and ' Old clothes, old clothes ! ' and 
' Turn them out!'] My political views are decidedly Conservative 
— or Tory, if you like that better. I am impressed with the 
strongest eonviction that the Whigs and Radicals will attempt to 
tear down the English Constitution, unless men of sound and 
loyal minds are returned to Parliament. [' Hear, hear!' from 
Eales White, Henry Trenchard, Richard Gadd, and George 
Bruford ; and cries by the opposite party of * How much did 
your father clear by the last gross of pencils and spectacles ? ' 
Some say ' Turn them out ! ' others call out, * It's only Babbler 
(Dick Stuckey) and old Knocker (Jack Upham.) , ] The candi- 
date, with his knee on the window siH, says, " Pray don't turn out 
• Knocker.' Let him remain ; I may be able to knock some sense 
into him. [Laughter.] As to ' Babbler/ leave him to me ; I can 
babble as well as he can." The row continues ; the candidate 
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says, w I rather like it ; but, as I was Saying, unless the country 
is represented by talented and loyal men — [• Novel writers ? '] — 
yes ! novel writers, if you like ; you may find men with less sense 
to represent you. [Jim Stuckey. ' I ony ax you hif you arn't a 
novel writer !'] Yes, I am ; and what of that? \Jim Stuckey : 
' Dus you know O'Connell ?'] Yes, I do ; and hope to know him 
better, if the electors of Taunton will send me to the House of 
Commons. Seeing so many ladies present, I cannot do less than 
thank them for their kind looks, interest, and favourable opinion ; 
and I thank you all for the kind manner in which you have 
received me, and for the pledges of support in the coming con- 
test." The candidate twirls his love-lock, and vanishes. 

On the disappearance of the candidate, Jack Tames gives young 
Knocker Upham a warm one, and " Flying Kite" (Harry Bussell) 
pitches into Jim Stuckey. The friends of both parties take sides, 
and a general melei ensues. The weakest party retire, and 
place their backs against the shutters ; their opponents follow 
them up, aiming blows at their heads, but hitting the shutters 
Instead. A babel of sounds succeeds — men hallooing, cursing, 
and swearing, and women chattering and screaming. The friends 
of both sides try to make peace and separate the combatants. 
The greatest coward of the lot (who has caught a warm one on 
his ' knowledge bpx/ and who desires nothing better than to be 
separated) calls out to his friends to hold him, or he should surely 
commit murder. The friends ot this combatant humour him, and 
pretend to hold him tight so as to prevent him from getting at 
his opponent. All at once they let him go ; when he runs — not at 
his opponent, but home to Turkey Court, as fast as his legs cam 
carry him, followed by his opponent, who threatens to knock him 
into the middle of the following -week. By this time "Flying 
Kite" and Jim Stuckey have shaken hands, mutual apologies 
and explanations having been tendered and accepted by these 
gentlemen, and to cement their reconciliation they adjourn to the 
" Three Mariners," where they are soon joined by their wives, and 
there drown all animosity in repeated draughts of half-and-half. 
It must be borne in mind that beer was beer in those days, not 
the stuff we are obliged to drink by that name now.* 

" Flying Kite " was a remarkably thin * lath of a fellow,' pitted 
with the small-pox, and very tall. It was a standing joke 
amongst his friends that he was afraid to meet a school of 

* There is a scarce little book, called the "Taunton Election Petition." 
If reprinted in one of our local papers, in weekly parts, it would afford a 
great deal of information and amusement. It bears the date of Feb. 23rd, 
1831. 
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grown-up young ladies, fearing that some of them would fall in 
love with him. 

I knew all the men who played conspicuous parts in elections, 
in my younger days, their habits and peculiarities, and have them 
all in my mind's eye at this moment. Not one of them, I believe, 
is now living. That generation has passed away, and we are fast 
following them : 

Our hearts, like muffled drums, 

Are beating funeral marches to our graves. 

I well recollect the excitement previous to, and at the time of, 
passing the " Reform Bill/* After the bill was passed, came the 
" Reform Festival." All the trades walked in procession through 
the principal streets, carrying with them the emblems of their 
callings. After that they dined together on the Parade. The 
assembly consisted of all classes. Each table had a chairman, 
and the rows of tables were arranged across the Parade. At 
one of these tables dined a little boy — the writer of these lines* 
I heard Bright and Cobden (and, I think, Villiers and Thompson) 
speak at the old Assize Courts, and well remember the row ort 
that occasion, and the bewildered looks of the landlords and 
farmers. 

A REFORM FESTIVAL SONG. 



Air,—" Therms nae luck about tha house? 

And are ye sure the news is true, 

And are ye sure the Bill 
In spite o' a' yon spitfire crew 

II ae scapit scaithless still ; 
And hae we cowed for evermair 

The knavish lordies a' ? 
And gart a king's braid seal for ance 

Mak' justice jump wi' law. 
For nae luck was i' the house, 

An' nae guid ava, 
Sae lang's the boro'mongerin' rogues 

Could rule its councils a.' 

It's lang an' dour has been the fight 

An' aft times, foul play, 
But right is might, and sae 

We've fairly won the day. 
Then, leal men a', heeze up your hearts 

Let's haud a day o' fun 
The Tories' jubilee is o'er 

An* ours is now begun. 
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An' dame, an* damsel, ilka ane, 

Light up a sunny look 
For sweetheart bauld, or loorin lord, 

Wha slavery whadna brook. 
Hurrah for a' the gallant band 

Wha battled on our side 
Aye be their names like household words 

To be a Briton's pride. 

Grey, Russell, Brougham, three times three 

Hip, hip, they're glorious chiels : 
But fill again ; let's not forget 

To pledge our noble sel's. 
July 17th, 1832 

North Town Fair generally lasted four days. The first day 
opened with the " Garlic Fair," held at five or six o'clock in the 
morning ; then came the " Horse Fair," which lasted all that 
day and part of the. next. Then came the " Pleasure Fair," 
where nearly all classes went and looked around, and at which 
gentlemen of the town did not think it beneath them to dance 
at the " George " Inn, with the daughters of tradesmen and 
mechanics. The last day's fair was generally wound up by 
jumping in sacks, rolling wheelbarrows blindfolded, grinning 
through a horse collar, and trying to bite hot rolls and treacle, 
suspended by strings attached tQ a cross beam. The biters, with 
their arms tied behind them, attempted to bite the treacled roll 
with their teeth, or opened their mouths wide enough to get the 
roll into them ; in trying to do so, the roll would glide around 
their heads, leaving their heads and faces besmeared with treacle. 
Climbing greasy poles for legs of mutton was another amuse- 
ment indulged in, and women running races from Love Lane to 
Cockpit for what in Queen Elizabeth's days was called a 
" smock." Then came the donkey racing. John Brewer, the 
drunken blacksmith, was the great promoter of these races, 
which created much fun and amusement. The donkeys would 
start and run a short distance at a good speed, then stop suddenly, 
raise their hind quarters, and toss their riders over their heads. 
The rider who carried a bunch of carrots, tied on a stick and held 
a foot before his donkey's eyes, was generally first at the winning- 
post. Single-stick or cudgel-playing was played in a recess near 
the old Yarde House, where also were generally pitched a gipsy 
encampment, peep-shows, " The Pig Toby," " The Pig-faced 
Lady," " The Fat Boy," and " The Great Serpent from Java." 
These shows played together all the musical instruments they 
possessed, and, to drown all, a woman at one of them would clash 
the cymbals, producing such a babel of sounds as was never 
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before heard since the creation. I wish my readers to bear in 
mind that the road was several feet lower than at present, with a 
black, shallow and stagnant ditch overflowing a third or half of 
the road ; they can then fancy what sort of a place North Town 
Fair must have been in wet weather. 

The races, when I first recollect them, were held on the 
Shoreditch road, on the site of the present King's College and 
Miat is now called Mountlands. The race days were general 
holidays for all classes, except a few who thought racing sinful. 
The town on the days when the races were going on looked as 
quiet as a village, but as soon as they were over it appeared full of 
life. The race-course itself presented a very animated appearance. 
There was the Grand Stand, with a row of carriages, phaetons, 
gigs, and carts on each side of it On the other side of the 
course stood booths, shows, thimble-riggers, tumblers, sword- 
swallowers, gipsies, and " Punch." Men ran up and down the 
course, crying out " Bradshaw's correct list of the horses, names, 
weights and colours of the riders — gentlemen, sportsmen/' and 
Harry Hatchwell (the clerk of the course) rode up and down, 
snacking his whip as if the race depended entirely on the amount 
of noise he made. Whilst the horses were running the thieves 
were busy in easing the spectators of their purses and the carriage 
people of their silver tankards. I saw a fellow steal a silver 
tankard from a carriage belonging to the Misses Patton ; he 
must have passed it to an accomplice, as it was not found upon 
him. The thief was captured, and taken to the " Crown and 
Mitre," where he frightened me out of my senses by telling me 
I was about to swear to what might hang him, make his wife a 
widow, and his children fatherless. I thought it all so dreadful 
that I said I was not quite sure that he was the thief. 

The assize was another yearly occurrence, preparation for 
which was made long before the time. The inhabitants bestirred 
themselves quite a month before " My lord judge" came in, by 
painting their shop fronts and signs ; they also fitted up the best 
part of their houses for letting to counsellors, attorneys, javelin 
men and witnesses. Powell's show was built in Castle Green, 
and took then as many weeks to erect as it now does hours. The 
arrival of the riders (equestrians was not then a word used to 
describe them) caused quite a commotion amongst the inhabi- 
tants, and a great jubilation in the juvenile circles of the town 
and neighbourhood. The performers rode through the principal 
streets, painted and besprinkled with spangles, and standing erect 
' on their horses. The performances were of a different kind from 
what we witness now. Old Powell, who was a short, stocky 
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fellow (and was married to a tall, pock-marked Scotchwoman)) 
would commence by lifting heavy weights and bearing several of 
his troupe upon his shoulders. The "merry andrews" would 
then make all the fun possible of Widdicombe, the master of the 
ring. Dick Turpin, on " Black Bess," would clear turnpike gates, 
closely pursued by a host of constables, blazing away, until the 
interior was enveloped in smoke. Then would follow tight-rope 
and slack-rope dancing ; turning somersaults ; riding nine horses • 
(like Ducrow) ; jumping through papered hoops ; " the sailor's 
return," acted on horseback ; the Indian chief, with an enormous 
club, playing the deuce with imaginary enemies ; Parry jumping 
over a dozen horses, which he did by running from a long gallery^ 
built out from the show and half-way across the "Winchester 
Arms' " garden. Then came the " pyramids," which was worth 
seeing. Six of the strongest fellows stood in a rank ; on their 
shoulders climbed four others, then three lighter men, and on the 
top of all a boy or two. The greatest amusement, however, was 
what was called " the old farmer." In the midst of the performance 
an old drunken-looking farmer would be seen in the arena, protest- 
ing that he could " ride as well as any o' them yer chaps capering 
about on the zawdust." At last, to amuse the spectators, he was 
allowed to try. When they lifted him upon the horse on one 
side, he fell over on the other. After many trials, and causing 
much laughter, he managed to get upon the horse on his knees, 
steadying himself by holding the mane with both hands. After 
a while he attempted to stand upright, and would appear to 
everybody to be booked for broken limbs. He then attributed 
his bad horsemanship to his great coat. He then would suddenly 
throw it off, spring to his feet, and begin to throw off his farmer's 
dress, when he would appear as a colonel in full dress, brandishing 
a sword, and cutting away in every direction. This dress he 
would then throw off, and appear as a sailor, dancing madly about 
on the horse's back. The sailor's dress was then discarded, and 
he appeared dressed as a very modest young lady, trying to keep 
her clothes from blowing above her knees ; and would finish off 
with the most astonishing feats of horsemanship, amidst the 
plaudits of the spectators. Powell's riders were great favourites 
of both old and young ; in fact, both high and low went to 
Powell's show. The distinction between classes was much greater 
then than now. The bills for admittance generally ran in these 
words :— 

Gentlemen and Ladies - Two Shillings 

Tradesmen and Servants - - - One Shilling 
Children Sixpence 
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When I was a boy, all classes enjoyed themselves more than 
they do at the present time. The rich amused themselves by 
eating, drinking, smoking, and gambling. Dining out meant, 
with them, drinking until they fell out of their chairs ; those able 
to walk adjourned to an inn, and finished off by smoking, drinking, 
shouting, yelling, and singing, and were generally taken home, to 
use a mild expression, "the worse for liquor." Whist parties, 
smoking clubs, boating parties, an<i glee clubs were very fashion- 
able with professional men. The lower classes imitated the rich, 
but in a coarser manner. Skittles, "the devil amongst the tailors," 
all-fours, "put," bawdy songs, and guzzling were their principal 
enjoyments. A pack of cards was found in almost every house, 
and many carried them in their pockets. The most immoral 
songs were sung in the streets, to which crowds stopped to listen 
without shewing the least disgust. The walls of barbers' shops 
were covered with laughable and funny prints of prize fights, 
bull-baiting, wrestling, and fencing, and of gin shops, shewing the 
vagaries of "Tom and Jerry," besides indecent pictures, which 
would not bear mentioning. The young folks in winter amused 
themselves by playing " Apple and Candle," and " Bob Apple." 
Snuff-taking was very fashionable with all classes. If two friends 
met in the street, each would tap his box and present it to the 
other. Mere boys carried snuff-boxes, and sniffed and sneezed 
like their fathers. The most favourite snuffs were " The Queen's 
Snuff," " Prince's Mixture/' and " Irish Blackguard.'* 

All classes were fond of singing, or made a noise with their throats, 
to please themselves and the company. As soon as they got a 
little extract of malt into them they would begin to sing singly, 
or two or three would sing at the same time. One would sing 
" All in the Downs the fleet was moored," another " The Storm," 
and others " Betsy Dawson," which produced anything but sweet 
sounds. When I think of the hoarse, rhymeless, and unmusical 
songs Ihave heard, it sets my teeth on edge. Professional men 
were fond of glees. I have often heard them, in the winter even- 
ings, singing quite aloud to themselves, when passing through the 
back streets. If gentlemen were now to do so, they would be set 
down as drunk or insane. 

You would hear in all companies the following songs: — "Cherry 
Ripe," " Buy a Broom," " Billy is the lad that I do adore," " Rory 
O'More," " The Bay of Biscay," " The Storm," " The dashing light 
sergeant," "The Battle of Waterloo," "Where are you going to, my 
pretty maid ? " " Blarney Brawllegan," " The king of the Cannibal 
Islands," "The old English gentleman," "Alice Gray," "Oh, no, 
we never mention her," " Oft in the stilly night," " Kate Kearney," 
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and " Unfortunate Jeremiah ;" and the words in almost every 
mouth were, " Flare up," and " It is all very fine, Mrs. Ferguson, 
but you don't lodge here." 

Women were not above wearing pattens and clogs ; in fact, we 
had several tradesmen in the town who made and sold nothing 
else. The' clatter the ladies made in walking on the pavement, 
and over the rough stones, could be heard from one end of the 
street to the other. 

The habits of the people were not so cleanly as at present ; 
both rich and poor lived surrounded with dirt and bad smells. 
The poor, generally, had a horror of soap and water, and the rich 
were not very fond of it. I knew an old lady who would never 
put a drop of water on her body, fearing, as she said, she should 
get the erysipelas ; and I knew of a party of gentlemen dining 
together, when, on one of them (a Captain Jenkins) remarking 
that he bathed his body all over every morning, an old curate 
(the Rev. J. C — ), who was present, cried out, " Then you must be 
a d — d dirty fellow." Some may think that a very unclerical 
expression, and no doubt it was ; but it was mild in comparison 
with what I have heard clergymen make use of. The courts and 
alleys of the town were in the most abominable condition. Stink- 
ing ashpits, into which the soil from the privies passed, were 
emptied about once a year, or a longer period.* The stench when 
they were emptied was so horrid that it was usually done at night, 
when all doors and windows were shut, by men called " night 
men." The privies (which were common to all the inhabitants 
of their respective courts) generally had the door facing the 
entrance to the court. Some had doors, others only half doors, 
while those of others were off their hinges, or entirely useless 
for the purpose of privacy. Even the best houses in the town 
had no water closets ; "the necessary," as it was called, was often 
within a few feet of the sitting rooms, and I have known it 
adjoining the larders. Dirt and offensive smells met your eyes 
and nose nearly everywhere. In the autumn, when the weather 
was dry and the river low, dysentery, fevers, and small-pox were 
in almost every court, and it was a common sight to see children 
and grown-up people looking out of the entrances of the courts 
and alleys with faces as red as lobsters, and hideously pitted with 
that loathsome complaint. I have often thought that, in densely 

* There were two public privies in the town — one near St. George's Place, 
and the other in Half Moon Court. Half Moon Court was then a public 
thoroughfare, leading from North Street into Whirligig Lane. I will not 
attempt to describe these places ; suffice it to say, they were the most dis- 
gusting places I ever witnessed, and quite enough to produce a pestilence. 
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populated neighbourhoods and large cities, where poisonous gases 
are constantly generated, that some of them must destroy each 
other, or render them inoffensive. How otherwise can we account 
for people existing in atmospheres which, we well know, are 
destructive to life ? Yet, notwithstanding all these unfavourable 
conditions with regard to health, there were fewer neryous, hyste- 
rical, and dyspeptic women, and still fewer men complaining of 
nervousness, sleeplessness, and indigestion, than at the present 
time. Men and women were certainly stronger sixty years ago 
than they are now ; if not, how could they have stood the amount 
of depletion resorted to in those days? "Bleeding, cupping, 
purging, and emetics were the common remedies for nearly all 
complaints. Agricultural labourers would insist upon being bled 
before harvest time, and at other seasons of the year; coachmen 
guards, publicans, and others were bled or cupped every few 
months, and nothing would satisfy them but blue-pill and salts- 
and -senna. 

There was one good quality which people possessed in those 
days, namely, candour. You pretty well knew what men really 
were ; their transactions were conducted with openness and 
honesty ; their foibles, infirmities, and vices were well known to , 
those around them, and there was no attempt to conceal them. 
Now we see a lot of make-believes, who are trying to make them- 
selves appear what they are not ; "soft-sawder," gammon, and 
deceit run throughout nearly all classes of society — religious 
deceit being predominant. The professional men's offices in 
those days were connected with their habitations ; tradesmen 
lived behind or over their shops, and all wore aprons ; their 
manners were deferential, quiet, and unassuming. Their wives 
and daughters knitted stockings and did the household work, 
and did not pretend to be ladies or ape the manners of those 
above them. They called their parents " father " and u mother," 
not " papa " and " mamma." They were a steady and homekeep- 
ing community, plain and simple in » dress and in their mode of 
living. Their knowledge of the world was very limited, as they 
rarely left home : some had never been fifty miles from home in 
their life,and many more had never gone ten miles out of the town.* 

* Sixty years ago it was dangerous to go very far into the suburbs at night, 
as robberies with violence were very common. The following places had a 
bad reputation, namely, Quaker's Burying Ground, Rumwell, and the low 
road by Fairwater. Of course this was before the canal and railway were 
constructed, and before there were any police, or the suburbs lit with gas. 
Doctors and others, who were obliged to go into the country at night, never 
stirred without a bludgeon or a life protector. These life protectors were 
made of twisted whalebone, and loaded with lead at each end. 

E 
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A journey to Exeter or Bristol required serious consideration, 
and was discussed a long time before undertaken, and a journey 
to London made a man an oracle for life. 

In buying a tin kettle in the year 1820, something like the 
following conversation would take place : — 

Mrs. Holly. — Good marning, Mr. Ferrum. 

Mr. Ferrum. — Ah, Betty, how is you, and how is Gaffer. 

Mrs. Holly. — We is both middlemish, — I wants a tin kettle. 

Mr. Ferrum waddles to the end of the counter and brings a lot 
of the articles enquired for. v 

Mrs. Holly. — I will have that one, but I see 'tis scratched. 

Mr. Ferrum. — Only rubbed a little one agin t'other, not 
hinjured a bit- 

1883. 

Mrs. Yeoman to Mr. Stannum. — I wish you to show me some 
tin kettles for culinary purposes. 

Mr. Stannum to Mr. Muffy (who wears a ring). — Bring over 
some kettles. ' 

Mr. Muffy to Spratt, the apprentice, — Take over some at one- 
and-four, two-and-six, and three-and-nine. 

Mr. Stannum mutters something about " snobs." 

Mrs. Yeoman. — I like that one, but I see it has been knocked 
about. 
. Mr. Muffy \ who is standing by. — My dear madam, I can assure 
you on my honour, that the flaw your vision has detected, is not 
the least detrimental to the utility of the utensil 

Some of my readers may have heard this before. 
. At the end of these Recollections I have given a list of the 
names of the professsional men and tradesmen who lived in 
Taunton, fifty or sixty years ago. 

It may not be amiss to describe a gentleman of the period, 
dressed for an evening party. He wore black silk stockings, low 
shoes, or pumps, tied with large bows or fastened with buckles, 
black tight-fitting pantaloons, a low, short, and open waistcoat, 
high cravat, and enormous shirt frills ; and a black, short-waisted, 
swallow-tailed coat finished his dress. Having put himself into 
the hands of Piper, the hairdresser, who curled and frizzed his 
hair, he then perfumed his clothes with George the Fourth's 
favourite perfume, " Ess. Bouquet," whipped his snuff-box into 
his pocket, and was ready to receive company or be jolted off in 
a sedan chair to some friend's house.* 

* The ordinary dress of the male sex of all classes was — broad-brimmed 
bell-crowned hats, long coats with large buttons down the front, kerseymere 
breeches, leggings, shoes tied with strings or fastened with steel buckles, red 
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There were many well-known characters in Taunton who were 
always to be seen walking on the Parade, about the corners of 
Hammet Street, or lounging about the shop doors. There was 
little Harry Stone, a funny gentleman ; Lieutenant Ham, an old 
Trafalgar man, who walked on the Parade as on a quarterdeck ; 
Gilham senior ; and Gilham, the younger, nicknamed " Tusser." 
The well-known faces of the Leighs, Beadons, Liddons, Stocker, 
Healey, Bunter, Cabbell, Whitmash, Gillis, Douglas, Elliot, 
Ditcher, Lowder, and Chapman have all vanished. The last- 
named gentleman was an old militia officer, whose sword and 
military trunk are now in my possession. 

There was a militia officer living in the town who thought it a 
wonderful achievement to have gone to Ireland and back, and 
always prefaced any story or remark of his by saying, " When I 
was abroad in Cork." The militia were made a laughing-stock 
of by the " regulars," and called " feather-bed soldiers " and 
" awkward squads " by the boys. On the first day they were 
called out for training you would see six or seven hundred men 
of all sizes and aspects lying on the ground in barracks. After 
waiting about in the sun or rain, half the day, to receive their 
clothes, a sergeant would take them to some open and dirty 
court where he was living, and where the clothes had been lying 
in the damp for days, and give each his kit without (as far as I 
could judge) measuring the men. However it may be, their 
clothes were bad fits. Long Jack Walker had clothes given him 
suitable for little Joe Baker, and vice versd. What with the bad 
fit of their clothes and their hard leather stocks they looked like 
" g u y s >" or like Lady Margaret Bellenden's man-at-arms, " Goose 
Gibbie." I was a witness to such a delivery of clothes, as above 
described, by Sergeant Manning. 

On reading these reminiscences, and comparing the state of the 
town, as I have described it, with its present condition (1883), it 
will be seen what vast changes have taken place within the last 
fifty or sixty years. Many things must have escaped my memory; 

or green plush waistcoats, and large neckties. They were a fat, double- 
chinned, close-shaven, whiskerless, and jolly lot of fellows. You could then 
tell the class persons belonged to by their dress ; the tradesmen did not 
attempt to dress like gentlemen, nor their wives, and daughters like ladies, 
and a servant girl would not think of imitating the dress of her mistress. I 
have heard old men say that they recollected when the old tradesmen were 
seen on summer evenings in bevies, sitting at their shop doors, drinking and 
smoking, and they would scarcely get up and quaddle behind the counter to 
serve a customer. What a different picture to the present time ! Most 
men's names were abbreviated, and they were called Dick, Tom, Jack, Bob, 
and Harry, and many bore nicknames by which they were well known and 
to which they answered. 

E 2 
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in fact I did not think I recollected a tenth part of what I have 
written, but as one thing occurred to my mind others followed, 
until I am afraid my readers are getting tired. When I began to 
jot down a few lines, I did not intend that these Recollections 
should extend beyond a few sheets, but I found as I went on, that 
thoughts rushed into my mind which had been sealed up for half 
my lifetime. I have mentioned nothing from hearsay ; every- 
thing occurred under my own observation, and I have en- 
deavoured to adhere as closely as possible to what I have 
actually seen. There are many private matters which, if printed, 
would cause much amusement to most of my readers ; but I 
have struck out a great deal which I had written, fearing I should 
give offence to some. If I narrated many of the tragic stories 
concerning houses in the town, the ladies of these houses (when 
carrying a flickering candle on a windy night) would fancy they 
saw " Jim " or " Harry " gliding about the stairs, or under- 
ground cellars, with the proverbial restlessness of ghostly visi- 
tants. I have omitted many things occurring before my time, 
which I heard much about, such as the hanging of the nine men 
at Stone Gallows for stealing bread ; the attempt to murder Sir 
Walter Yea, of Pyrland Hall ; the removal of the courts, alleys, 
public houses, and small streets, which formerly intersected the 
site of what is now the Parade ; and the robbing of Brickdale's 
Bank by " Huffy White," and many other circumstances. 

Taunton has undergone the following alterations and improve- 
ments since my recollection. The introduction of gas into the 
town threw a light around us, although it was for a time confined 
to the principal streets. Pipes were laid down from the old gas 
house in Holway Lane (now called South Street) to the centre of 
the town. I well recollect seeing crowds of people standing 
around Lake's shop in East Street, night after night for weeks, 
when it was first lit on their premises. Gas was considered a 
most wonderful thing. By degrees pipes were laid throughout 
the town, and ultimately extended to all the suburbs, then taken 
into the shops and private houses. Dips and snuffers disappeared, 
and the tallow chandlers with them* 

* It is not surprising to find that the inhabitants viewed with wonder and 
astonishment the introduction of gas, when we bear in mind that they had 
nothing better than a tallow candle or a rushlight, and lived in the age of the 
tinder box, flint and steel, and brimstone matches, and used them for the 
purpose for which we now use lucifers. When I think of my young days, and 
remember the amusing scenes I have witnessed in connection with the tinder 
box, I cannot help laughing. The following would be a fair specimen of 
what usually occurred when wanted in the night. After groping about in the 
dark for some time, the tinder box was found, but the flint and steel were not 
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Soon after having more, light, things seemed to go on faster 
and people grew sharper. Steam has also changed the mode of 
conducting business, and offered facilities for travelling and gaining 
knowledge which our forefathers did not possess ; and the addition 
of the telegraph has revolutionized everything. 

Many old houses in East Street and East Reach have been 
removed and replaced by new ones ; the road at Eastgate widened ; 
Trinity Church, Victoria Chapel, Trinity District, Somerset Place, 
Billet Street, and St. George's Church are all new. Hammet 
Street has been macadamized ; so has Church Square ; both of 
which were originally pitched with flints. Magdalene Lane has 
been paved throughout ; several old houses in Church Square and 
the old workhouse have been pulled down, and the Central 
National Schools stand on their site. The old, tumble-down, 
dirty-looking wall bounding the churchyard, and preventing any- 
one seeing into it, and partly hiding the tower itself, has been 
taken down, and the road widened. The " Sink of Iniquity " 
before mentioned (Black Boy Lane, Burton's Square, etc.), is 
destroyed, and a good wide street and Huish's Alms Houses, 
erected on the site. The old tower of St. Mary Magdalene has 
been pulled down, and a new one stands in its place ; the inside 
of the church has been modernized (but, in my opinion, spoilt). 
I like old things, and think the old church was a much grander 
and a more impressive place of worship than the present one. 

The churchyard, too, has undergone many changes, and the 
old stocks are destroyed. There is only one individual connected 
with the old church and tower which reminds me of old times, that 
is the clerk ; he seems unchangeable. All the different doctrines 
and isms, which he has been obliged to hear, appear to have fallen 
upon him like water upon a duck's back. He must have known, 
sat under, and been obliged to listen to all sorts of vicars, rectors, 
and curates, and occasionally a bishop or an archdeacon, hailing 
from all quarters ; but I think he will agree with me when I say 
that the most consistent of the whole lot was that good-tempered, 

with it. When the steel and flint had been found, the matches could not ; then 
there was another groping about for the matches ; in doing so, the cat was 
trodden on, the milk basin upset, and the crockery broken. All this time the 
sick child would be screaming, and vomiting right and left over the bed and 
the room. Then the father of the family would come into the room in the 
dark to know what was the matter ; the mother of the family would run 
against him, and knock his eye with the tinder box, which made him irate 
and express himself in words which he was sorry for next morning. After 
all the appendages to the box were found, it was not an uncommon occur- 
rence to find the tinder damp, which necessitated calling up a neighbour to 
borrow his box; the neighbour did not much relish being called out of bed, 
and would be rather gruff and uncourteous to the borrower. 
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cheerful-looking, and charitable old gentleman, the Rev. Henry 
Bower. The clerk, during the time he has officiated as such, must 
have listened to the following vicars and curates : — The High 
Church, Low Church, Broad Church, the drawling, the muffy, the 
excited, the muscular, the long sighted, the short sighted, the 
mild, the hale, the florid, the plausible, the affectionate, the tall, 
the short, the obese, the slim, the little, the blunt, the sporting, 
the smoking, the howling, the lamenting, the squeaking, the blus- 
tering, the modest, the pale, the teetotal, the winebibber, the 
bachelor, the married, the engaged, the widower, the bold, the 
conceited, the pompous, the nervous, the blushing, the timid, the 
favourite, the black-whiskered, the carroty-whiskered, the gaunt, 
miserable, the happy, the red-nosed, the snub-nosed, the vocal, 
the instrumental, the visionary, the smooth-faced, the snuffling, 
the shuffling, the dyspeptic, the bashful, the hypochondriacal, the 
go-ahead, the dandy, the indolent, the hearty, the outspoken, the 
widows' favourite, the simple, the mumbling, the shy, the make- 
believe, the musical, the venerable, the young, the rich, the poor, 
the seedy, and the fortune hunting ; these gentlemen were com* 
posed of Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and English. The clerk must have 
been a strong-minded man to stand such a variety of doctrine 
without losing his senses, but I find him still strong in his " upper 
works," which is much to be wondered at. 

Silver Street has been widened, near the " Royal Marine " inn, 
and greatly improved in appearance, as well as in morals. Alma 
Street is all new. The turnpike gate near Gwynn Lane was 
removed to near Waterslade, and has since been done away with 
altogether. The Church of England College is new ; and also 
the villas built on the old race course, called cc Mountlands ." The 
convent (formerly called " The Lodge ") has been greatly enlarged, 
and the Poor Law Union Workhouse built. The old Mount 
Fields are now covered with bricks and mortar — namely, by The 
Mount, Mount Terrace, the Catholic Schools, and the new bar- 
racks. Barrack Street (formerly called Carpenter's Lane) is 
greatly improved. The Vivary and Ashfield houses are built on 
the site of workshops, where looms were formerly set up for 
weaving, or making cloth. My father, whose trade was a clothier, 
was connected with a firm of that trade (Jeffries & Chafey), who 
used those premises for that purpose. .Vivary Lodge, the Savings 
Bank, and all the houses between that and Hammet's Walk 
(excepting Wilton House) have been built since my recollection ; 
also the new Wesleyan Chapel and schoolrooms. The jail of my 
young days no longer exists ; the present jail is all new, excepting 
a few yards of the wall in Jail Lane. The Grove, the residence 
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of Colonel Pearson, has been pulled down, and the handsome 
edifice, the Shire Hall, stands on its site. Westgate Street is all 
new, and the old Compass gate no longer stops the way. Cann 
Street has been widened at both ends, and St. John's Church 
erected. The houses on Haines Hill are nearly all new ; so are 
Park Street and Park Terrace, and also the houses lying between 
them and the cemetery, with only two exceptions. The road 
between the old " Sugar Loaf" inn and the " Four Alls " has been 
widened and raised, and the road by the " Gazette " Office to the 
w Winchester Arms " widened. Hunt's Court has also been 
widened and improved, and is now called Bath Place ; but at 
present it is neither a court, street, or alley, and there is no part 
of the town where greater improvements are needed. All the 
houses in High Street, between the " George " inn and the iron- 
monger's, are all new ; and the old " Bell " inn and " Saracen's 
Head" are replaced by modern built houses. The Gas Works 
and all the houses built on the field formerly called " Rat's Island" 
have all been built long since my recollection. Sweet's Hotel 
(afterwards Giles', since then Clarke's) was a private residence, one 
part being inhabited by a Mr. Sims, and the other part by Mr. 
Easton, and w$s surrounded on the Castle Green side by a flint 
stone wall, enclosing a shrubbery. The "Castle" Hotel has 
undergone many alterations, inside and out ; the front formerly 
faced towards the Corn Exchange, looking south : it now faces 
the east. In North Street a lot of old dreary houses have disap- 
peared, and new ones stand on their sites ; and the posts have 
been removed from before North Street House, and from the 
bottom of the street. Another arch has been added to North 
Town Bridge, and the old timber yard and house which stood on 
the tongue of land running down the river, part of which now 
forms a little ornamental island, have been destroyed. From the 
foot of the bridge to the entrance to French Weir Lane (including 
all the houses on what was called the " Rookery,") North Town 
Terrace, Flook Terrace, and the villas around (with two or three 
exceptions) are all modern. If we take the right hand side from 
the bridge towards the railway station, the improvements are still 
greater. The shops of a cabinet maker and baker now occupy 
the site of the old turnpike gate and other house, which formerly 
projected some twenty feet into the present road, and left scarcely 
room for the gate, and a black, stagnant ditch between them and 
" The Rookery " wall. The posts, which stood at the turnpike 
gate-house door, through which obese individuals experienced a 
difficulty in passing, are also gone. Where the open blacksmith's 
shop stood is now a baker's shop. Some old bouses around the 
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corner, opposite Yarde House (one of the lower parts of which 
projected several feet beyond the walls of the house), are replaced 
by modern-built houses. The houses from the corn shop to 
North Town House are nearly all new ; also Belvedere Road, 
Albemarle Street, Albemarle Terrace, Canal Terrace, Whitehall 
Terrace, and Whitehall Buildings ; and so are all the houses 
opposite (excepting Rose Cottage and the " Crown and Sceptre " 
inn.) The railway station, Kilkenny Terrace, Portman Terrace, 
Portman- Buildings, and all the houses lying between them and 
Pyrland Lodge (excepting Shell Cottage) are all new. Nearly 
all the houses at Rowbarton are new, also the chapels, Saint 
Andrew's Church, and Greenway Terrace. North Town (now 
called Station Road) has changed from a dirty, low thoroughfare 
to a most important business part of the town. The entrance to 
St. James' Street has been widened, several old thatched houses, 
and the old " Turk's Head," pulled down, and new houses built 
on their site ; and the old St. James's tower pulled down, and a 
new one built. Some old thatched houses at the bottom of 
Middle Street have been demolished, and new ones now stand in 
their place. The Registry Office is built on the site of a house 
wherein lived a sedan-chair carrier, named Treeby ; the entrance 
was up a flight of steps. 

The appearance of the fore part of the town is nearly all 
changed by many good houses and shops being built on the site 
of the old ones. The shop windows are nearly all new. All 
Cheapside has been built since my recollection, also the Institu- 
tion, the new markets, and the Corn Exchange. The Arcades 
have been reduced in size, and also the Parade, thereby making 
the road wider all round. 

We have now six churches, and twelve other places of worship, 
making together eighteen ; in 1820, the places of public worship 
amounted altogether to eight. 

The health of the town generally is much improved since- the 
Board of Health was established, The drainage is good, .and 
only requires to be better ventilated. The town is now rarely 
visited by epidemics ; the reverse used to be the case, as we 
usually had in the autumn months (when the drains were choked 
for want of rain, and the water was low in the river) diarrhoea, 
dysentery, fevers, and other diseases. The Board did a good 
deal towards improving the town, and making it more healthy. 
All classes, too, are more cleanly in their habits, and understand 
that cleanliness contributes to both their own health and that of 
their neighbours. It is to be hoped that the Corporation will en- 
deavour to supply the town with plenty of pure water, and that 
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"Winter's" and "Poolwall" streams will again be allowed to flow 
and sparkle through the gutters of the streets, as formerly. 

The status of families in the town has undergone quite as great 
a change as the buildings. My father used to relate many amusing 
stories about some of them, which would surprise their descen- 
dants. There are many people in Taunton bearing the same 
name as the old inhabitants, but they are not the descendants of 
the old townspeople ; there may be fifty who are so. Out of the 
fifteen or sixteen thousand inhabitants now living in the town, I 
doubt if there are one hundred who were living there when I was 
a boy. The habits of the people are totally changed, so are the 
names given to children. My own family, who have lived in 
Taunton and the neighbourhood between three and four hundred 
years, and seen many ups and downs during that period, have 
substituted the names of Joan, Maud, and Philippa, for Louisa, 
Harriet, and Hannah, ; and Baldwin, De Nicholas, and Lancelot, 
for Tom, Joe, Jack, Job, Abel, and Richard. 
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APPENDIX. 

NAMES OF PROFESSIONAL MEN AND TRADESMEN OF 
TAUNTON, WHEN I WAS A BOY. 





CLERICAL 




Bower 


Gale 


Horsefield Nor 


Cabbell 


Halliday 

MEDICAL 


Luke 


Physicians. 


Surgeons. 


ApotJiecary. 


Blake 


Billett 


Draper 


Burridge, F. 


Beadon 




Bryant 


Dyer 


Veterinary 


Catlett 


Hugo 


Surgeon. 


Eve 

Kinglake 


Liddon (2) 
Rod beer 


Barrett 


Metford 
Sully 


Standert 
Stone 


Dentist. 


Stocker 


Welsh (2) 


Blackmore 


Woodford 


Woodforde 




Wing 


LEGAL, 




Beadon (3) 


Hazeland 


Meade & Warren 


Bird 


Jesse 


Oxenham 


Buncombe (2) 


Ivey 


Pinchard (2) 


Coles 


Kinglake 


Stone 


Drake 


Leigh 


Trenchard 


Govet 


Mills 


Winter 
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EDITOR OF THE w TAUNTON COURIER." 
Marriott 
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ARCHITECTS. - 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Ham 


Ball 


Carver 


Bussell 


Beard 


Bowditch 




Cox 


ARTISTS. 


Gooding 
Lake 


Evans 


Redwood 


Hazier 


Smctham 


Lake 


White, David 


Turle 


White, Eales 




INNKEEPERS. 



Bennett, Squirrel 
Brooks, Boot 

Burnett, Coach and Horses 
Besley, Duke of Wellington 
Bennett, Bristol Inn 
Bidgood, King's Arms 
Beadon, Little Angel 
Batt, Crown and Mitre 
Channing, Royal Marine t 
Cann, Sugar Loaf 
Click, New Angel 
Clapp, Waggoners Arms 
Day, George 
Dyer, Crown 
Fox, Nag's Head 
Featherstone, White Hart 
Fry, Blue Boy 
Garland, Nag's Head 
Gill, Phoenix 
Green, Half Moon 
Greedy, Britannia 
Herniman, George, North 

Town 
House, White Lion 
Harvey, Winchester Arms 



Hutchings, Rising Sun 
Jerratt, Black Boy 
Jones, Swan 
Manning, Bear 
Mogridge, Star 
Mormon, Compass 
Nethercott, Royal Oak 
Odery, Bird in Hand 
Oram, Four Alls 
Oaten, Three Mariners 
Parkhouse, Green Dragon 
Poole, Crown and Sceptre 
Giles, Fleur-de-Lis 
Payne, Turk's Head 
Priest, Shakespeare 
Reeves, Bell 
Sanger, Golden Lion 
Scarlett, Race Horse . 
Stewart, Crown and Tower 
Sweet, Castle 
Tite, Spread Eagle 
Vile, Ring of Bells 
Weaver, Seven Stars 
Willy, London 
Wilcox, Full Moon 
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TRADESMEN, 



Bakers. 

Bussell 

Chapman 

Chorley 

Collier 

England 

Hickman 

Hurford 

Murrey 

Preddy 

Virgin 

Woodward 



Curriers and 
Tannets* 

Cox 

Cogan 
Collard 
Parsons (2) 



Butchers. 

Knott 
Newton 
Vile 
Warren 

Brush & Comb 
Makers. 

Bastable 
Garland 
Harwill 
Mason 



Carriers. 

Brice 

Kebby 

Snell 

Whitmarsh 

Wake 



Barbers 
and Perfumers. 

Allen 

Bailey (2) 

Grant 

Holburd 

Kingsbury 

Piper 

Pomeroy 

Rees 

Whitcombe 

Turle (2) 



Confectioners. 

Blackmore 
Drake 
Fickus 
Hitchcock 
Warren (2) 



Brewers. 

Davey 
Jacobs 
Stone 
White 

Basket Makers. 

Bennett 

Clarke 

Brick Makers. 

Rice 
Curry (2) 

Coach Builders. 

Bartlett 
Jacobs 
Odery 
Pavey 
Reeves (2) 



Coal Merchants. 

Cox 

Foxwell 

Hammet 

Joyce 

Kingsbury 

Llewellen 

Lock 

Pring 

Potter 

Paine 

Trood 



Cabinet Makers. Coopers. Cutlers^ Iron- 

Baker Baker mongersfr Tinmen. 

Harman Bond Ackland (2) 

Shepherd Cornish Alexander 

White Newton Cox (2) 

Woodforde Clatworthy 

Webber Corn Dealers. Dummitt 

Brice Haviland 

Hathaway 



China Dealers. Clog and Patten Chandlers. Carvers&r Gilders. 

Banfield Makers. Bucknell Fickus 

Jeboult Bastable Gadd Gridley 

Mogridge Clarke Parsons 
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Chemists and 


Drapers& Hosiers y Dairymen. 


Eating House 


Druggists. 


Bowditch 


Click 


Keepers or 


Bruford 


Hearne 


Spiller 


Tripe Shops. 


Dyer 


Hull 


Treeby 


Callway 


Hitchcock 


Leonard 


Tiddy 


Guest 


Horsey 


Newbury 


Waters 


Morgan 


Joyce 


Richardson 


Williams 




Leaker 


Townsend 




Fellmonger. 


Martin 


Stephens 


Fishmongers. 


French 


Overton 


Sanders 


Barston 




Ridler 




Lutley 




Grocers. 


Greengrocers. 


Gun Smiths. 


Hatters. 


Armstrong 


Dummett 


Goldsworthy 


Collard 


Bluett 


Harris 


Parkhouse 


Critchells 


Carpenter 


Morgan 


Pain 


Fletcher 


Clarke 


Perry 




Slocombe 


Leigh 


Vickery 


Iron and Brass 


Snow 


Nott 


Poole 


Founders. 


Vile 


Stevens 


Tutcher 


Cox 


Upham 


Turle 


Willis 


Savery (3) 


Whitwham 


Wright 




Sainsbury 




Masons and Builders. 


Mercers and Jailors. 


Allen 


Mogridge 


Bussell 


Ludlow 


Chapman 


Myers 


Bunter 


Nequit 


Cocking 


Norman (2) 


Barker 


Poole 


Cornish 


Pollard 


Clarke 


Thresher 


Davey 


Poole 


Darke 


Swaffield 


Denman 


Shewbrooks 


Henderson 


Weddon 


Fowler 


Spiller 


Kellow 


Yandell 


Herniman 


Webber 


Hill 


Way 


Higgins 


White 






Luxton 








Millers. 


Painters and Plumbers. 


Pawnbrokers. 


Stacey 


Bartlett 


Hucklebridge 


Burton 


Davey 


Butcher 


Pitman 


Day 




Granger 


Ray 


Granger 




Hare (2) 


* Shattock 


Redwood 


Nurserymen. 


Hall 


.Wride 




Bacon 


Hersey 




Ready-made 


Young 






Clothes Shops 


Stephens 






Clarke 
King 
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Shoemakers. 

Ackland 

Billings 

Cottrell 

Chilcott 

Dibble 

Dinham 

Doble 

Gillard 

Hallett 

Hodge 

Millard 

Norman 

Powell 

Stephens 

Stone 

Slocombe 

Salter 

Shaddick 

Stone Masons. 

Long (2) 
Withey 

Travelling 
Jewellers. 

John Mazaritti 
Joseph Butti 
Peter Camarado 
John de Maria 
Peter Nolfi 
Louis Schalfino 



Saddlers and Silver Smiths & Stationers. 

Harness Makers. Jewellers. Bragg 

Allen Abraham Barnes 

Clarke Goodwin Bishop 

Dark Lake Drake 

Hutchings Lendon Mullett 

Porter Sutton Poole 

Stevens Weaver Savage 



Sedan Chair 
Carriers. 

Hole 
House 
Preddy 
Treeby 



Warren & StorerToms 
Trood 
Straw Hat and Warren 
Bonnet Shops. (Old Book shop, &c.) 

Fearncombe SmMs ^ 

Stevens 

Allen 

Bacon 

Richards 



Chimney Sweeps, 

Jack Broom 
Jim Brooks 
Jack Tames 
Tom Allen 

{who was the first to 
sweep chimneys by 
machine.) 



Wine and Spirit Miscellaneous. 
Merchants. Freeman,6A**r 
Cox & Breeches 

Hayman Maker 

Lock Fearncombe, 

North BellHanger 

Sutton Gosney, Provi- 

West sion Shop 

Hake, Furrier 
Howe, Clock- 
maker 
Howe, Toy Shop 
Hutchings, 
Poulterer 
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at&enaeum ©team ptw> JFore Street, Caunton. 
BARNICOTT & SON 

Beg to call attention to their resources and facilities for the 
execution of every description of 

Literary, Artistic, and Commercial 

PRINTING 



Estimates given. Contracts taken for large orders, upon 
the best terms. Full numbers guaranteed. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

In reference to works produced by Messrs. Barnicott & Son, the 
following notices have appeared from time to time, and the following letters 
have been received, among others : — 

The Athenceum (London), reviewing " The Odyssey, done into English 
verse, by Avia " says " The volume, too, is a very handsome and well-printed 
quarto, which will find favour in the eyes of the bibliophile." 

Extract from a letter in reference to an illustrated volume of family history, 
privately printed by Barnicott and Son. — " Mr. — begs to enclose his cheque 
in settlement of the enclosed account, with thanks for the successful result 
of all the trouble and skill bestowed. The book is universally admired." 

From an Author, in reference to a volume entitled "Aphorisms and Maxims," 
"The book is extremely well done ; most satisfactory in every way." 

Captain F-M. C writes " I write a line to offer you my thanks, for the 

trouble you have taken about the books of rules, and am glad to tell you they 
appear to give universal satisfaction." 

Geyer*s Stationer (New York).—" Barnicott's book catalogue has a scholarly 
look, and will be handled appreciatively by all educated persons into whose 
hands it may fall. Everything about it — the announcements themselves, 
their arrangement, the type, size of page and thickness give a gratifying feel- 
ing of fitness and finish, showing that the publishers understand and feel the 
the meaning of the quotation from Charles Kingsley, which heads the title 
page. As a fellow in the literary craft, we congratulate the publishers upon 
its production, which does honor to English scholarship, taste, and printing.'* 

The Printing Times, speaking of the same work, says " The typographic 
get-up does credit to the Athenaeum Steam Press." 

The Stationer % also— "Would be a credit to a first-class. London firm." 
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opinions of the press— continued. 

The Australian Typographical Journal (Melbourne). — "A copy of Messrs 
Barnicott and Son's (Taunton) Catalogue has come to hand. This house 
keeps up its reputation as a caterer for the moral and intellectual require- 
ments of the age. Their Catalogue is beautifully printed." 

The celebrated American Printer, J. F. Earhart, in criticising the speci- 
mens of artistic printing which appeared in Vol. I of The Printers* Interna- 
tional Specimen Exchange, says, " Some are deserving of special mention. 
Among those that please me most are F. J. Parsons, J. T. Peddie & Co., 
Lake & Lake, Smith Brothers, Thomas Hailing, McCaw & Co., William 
Hutchison, Richardson & Hailing, Winget, Howlett & Son, L. Hepworth, 
W. & C. Forth, Barnicott & Son, and Field & Tuer. 

The Editor of The Printers* International Specimen Exchange thus 
comments on Messrs. Barnicott & Son's contribution to Vol. II : — "The 
press- work and register are excellent, and together with the neat and tasteful 
design and perfect harmony of colours, constitute Messrs. Barnicott & Son's 
specimen one of the very best of this series.." 

From The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer. — "Messrs. 
Barnicott & Son do a large and superior business in printing and manufac- 
tured stationery. Their old-style work is known throughout the country." 
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